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THE AGGRESSIVE NATURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Amone the phenomena which 
have appeared in the development 
of the drama of human history, 
there is none more marvellous in 
its origin, progress, and existing 
effects than that of Christianity. 
Whether it be regarded as an im- 
posture, a fanaticism, a philosophico- 
mysticism, or a revelation, (in the 
vulgar acceptation of this term,) it 
cannot be overlooked by the atten- 
tive student of the past, or by the 
philosophic speculator upon the 
futare. Judging from its present 

ition in the most civilized parts 
of the world, there is every reason 
to presume that it will long con- 
tinue to exercise an immense influ- 
ence upon civilization. It becomes, 
therefore, an interesting question, to 
single out the peculiar feature in 
Christianity, which gives the philo- 
sophical key to its past success, its 
present domination, and its future 
continuance. 

The pious divine will at once re- 
solve the whole question by a refer- 
ence to divine agency or providence, 
in furthering and sustaining the 
revelation of salvation. The sceptic, 
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modeled upon certain schools of 
the past, will solve the question 
by the superstitions of man work- 
ed upon by priestcraft. The learned 
critic of more formidable schools 
will find the solution in the laws 
of human nature and of the growth 
and power of myths. But still the 
question will recur, what is the ele- 
ment in Christianity étself, which 
makes any of these solutions pos- 
sible or improbable? “The most 
ultra view of revelation must admit 
that Christianity does not contra- 
vene the laws of human nature and 
human development. The most 
ultra attribution of merely.second- 
ary causes to the progress and posi- 
tion of Christianity, cannot deny— 
certainly cannot disprove — that 
there must be something in Chris- 
tianity itself which gives it a power 
and command over human nature. 
Whether, then, Christianity be a 
revelation (in the divine’s sense) or 
a natural product from the ground 
of human nature, like Buddhism, 
it still must contain some intrinsic 
character, which, whether natural 
or supernatural, presents the key to 
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its wonderful Aistorical position. 
This fact has been too often over- 


Jooked by both friends and oppo- 


ents of Christianity; and it de- 
mands an impartial investigation, 
from a point of view equally remov- 
ed from blind and uncritical parti- 
sanship and from prejudiced hostili- 
ty—a point of view, in short, from 
which Christianity must be examin- 
ed as to its internal character, with 
asole and unbiased regard to the 
phenomena which it presents. 

In view of the profound conviec- 
tion which science has produced in 
all sosindly constituted minds, that 
fixed and harmonious laws govern 
the universe, the appearance of 
contradiction in phenomena, in- 
stead of producing superficial and 
hasty scepticism or rejection of 
the facts, leads to deeper investiga- 
tion, in order to discover the higher 
synthesis which solves the appa- 
rent contradiction. In Christianity, 
viewed purely as a historical phe- 
nomenon, such an apparent contra- 
diction presents itself. No pre- 
tended system involving a real, and, 
therefore, irreconcilable contradic- 
tion, could maintain itself for any 
length of time. Such a self-destruc- 
tive element in its bosom would 
soon prove it to be no system ; and 
amere aggregate of contradictory 
dogmas would destroy each other, 
and never be able to conquer a real 
historical position, As Christianity, 
however, viewed from whatever 
point, presents a real historical po- 
sition—maintained for centuries and 
still asserting itself—notwithstand- 
ing the self-contradiction which it 
seems to exhibit, it is evident that 
investigation must direct itself to 
that point of seeming contradiction 
in order to discover the solution of 
the problem which has been stated. 

Christianity presents itself, then, 
as a religion of peace and love, 
while, at the same time, it is abso- 
lutely intolerant of any other reli- 


gious development. It claims to 
be gentle, and it shows no quarter 
to what is not “with” it. “THe 
that is not with me is against me.” 
It proclaims universal brotherhood, 
and rejects friendship with every- 
thing which does not submit to its 
authority. “ He that gathereth not 
with Mg, scattereth abroad.” It 
professes to come to save men, to 
unite, to humanize, to advance the 
world towards a millenial condition 
of harmony, and it proclaims, in 
the person of its founder, “ think 
not that I am come to send peace 
on earth ; I came not to send peace, 
but a sword.” 

In the resolution of this seeming 
contradiction will be discovered the 
energetic element which accounts 
for the influence which Christianity 
has exerted, and still maintains, in 
its historical position. 

This Accressive’ Nature of 
Christianity, so startlingly and un- 
qualifiedly announced in the words 
last quoted, has been sometimes 
reproachfully addueed, as an evi- 
dence that this religion introduced 
an uncalled-for element of addi- 
tional strife and confusion, into a 
world already too unhappily in- 
volved in contest and perplexity. 
There might be some plausibility 
in a part, at least, of this avcusa- 
tion, if it were proved that either 
the design or the nature of Chris- 
tianity was calculated to increase 
the perplexity and confusion of 
man’s religious notions. But if all 
history proves that truth and pro- 
gress can only be achieved through 
contest and successive conquest of 
error and opposition ; then, even if 
Christianity has occasioned strife, 
and even if it were designed to do 
so, it would be necessary to prove 
that it has not furthered the cause 
of truth and humanity, before it 
could be pronounced an uncalled- 
for element of strife. The moral 
as well as the physical atmosphere 
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needs to be cleared and purified by 
storm ; and we can pronounce no 
great battle for principle and the 
advancement of civilization, morals, 
liberty, intellect, and religion, an un- 
called for or unnecessary cause of 
strife. To any one who knows the 
condition of the world when Chris- 
tianity came upon the stage, the 
aggressiveness of this religion will 
appear perfectly justifiable and bene- 
ficial, whether it be regarded as a 
revelation, or only as a natural 
human development of new and 
vigorous phenomena of man’s reli- 
gious, moral, and social nature. 
Now, if the founder of Christian- 
ity possessed the information, the 
knowledge of human nature, and 
the sagacity which almost every 
remarkable founder of a great and 
powerful and enduring system has 
possessed, he must have seen clearly 
that not only would the promulga- 
tion of Christianity in opposition 
to the passions and lusts of men, 
give rise passively to persecution 
and discord, but that the preaching 
of the doctrines of the “Gospel ” 
would actively attack and wound 
the heart, and provoke by challenge, 
strife, and persecution. Indeed, it 
seems most probable that with pro- 
found wisdoin and unsurpassed fore- 
sight he intended, or at least con- 
templated, the promulgation of his 
religion as a seed of contest and a 
sword of wounding ; a healing balm 
and a probing weapon; a harbin- 
ger of peace and yet a provoker of 
strife. At all events, this isa more 
manly and rational view, than the 
feeble and timid endeavor which 
some professed friends of Christian- 
ity make, to shuffle off the whole 
difficulty upon the evil passions of 
men; thus sinking the striking say- 
ing, already quoted, “I came not 
to send peace, but a sword,” into 
the feeble truism that human per- 
verseness would make Christianity 
a cause of contest and wretched- 


ness, by perverting and abusing it. 
It is undoubtedly true that such has 
been the case; that the venerable 
name of the Christian religion has 
been abused and perverted to the 
sanction of the grossest and most 
unholy crimes, But if the founder 
of Christianity possessed the saga- 
city which we have no right te 
question that he did, and if he com- 
prehended the import of his own 
remarkable language, he must have 
designed and sent forth his religion 
to be a new element of strife and 
pain in the already faction-torn and 
bleeding world. In justice, how- 
ever, to the character of the foun- 
der of Christianity, so far as even 
the existing imperfect traditionary 
records enable us to comprehend it, 
we must confess that we see nothing 
in the view just presented of his 
design, incompatible with his essen- 
tially peaceful character; and so 
far from seeing any ground therein 
for the slightest justification of see- 
tarian violence, or religious (?) per- 
secution, or civil cruelty under the 
name of religion, we are very will- 
ing to admit that in order to sub- 
due the world to peace it was neces- 
sary for Christianity to be not only 
persuasive, but energetically aggres- 
sive. 

Undoubtedly much depends upon 
the nature of this aggressiveness, 
and the weapons with which it 
wars, in order to its being compa- 
tible with a mission of peace and 
healing; but the fact of the ag- 
gressive nature of Christianity— 
and hence of its being sent forth as 
a designed element of strife—has 
been admitted or recognized, in 
some form, by both friend and foe, 
It becomes, therefore, to the impar- 
tial and philosophical enquirer a 
subject worthy of consideration 
how these two, apparently contra- 
dictory aspects of Christianity stand 
harmoniously reconciled. 

Now however imperfect and un- 
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historical in many respects the 
records of the “Gospels” may be, 
yet dealing with them philological] 
in the same spirit of fairness with 
which we are bound to deal with 
Herodotus or Plato, we at once feel 
constrained to admit, that, when 
the Founder of Christianity is repre- 
sented as declaring, “ think not that 
Iam come to send peace on earth— 
I came not te send peace, but a 
sword ”—while, at the same time, 
in the very same discourse, he is 
represented as also commanding his 
“ apostles” to be harmless as doves, 
and to let their peace come upon 
the worthy house—he could not 
have been so silly and short-sighted 
as to have involved himself in a pal- m 
pably absurd contradiction, but that 
he must have meant, that he came 
to send no such peace as would be 
incompatible with his “Gospel’s” 
proving a sword. What kind of 
peace, therefore, and what kind of 
sword he contemplated, is an inter- 
esting problem, the solution of 
which will best appear from the 
further development of the subject. 
Two general propositions are in- 
volved in the remarkable words 
which put forth Christianity sO 
decidedly as an aggressive element. 
The one is, the historical fact that 
Christianity would be the occasion 
of strife, persecution and woe, by 
coming in conflict with paganism, 
the vices of the world, and the hos- 
tility of men to its principles, as 
weil as by the perversion of its sanc- 
tions to the designs and corruptions 
of tyranny, fanaticism, and super- 
stition. Upon this proposition it is 
needless to dwell; every one but 
moderately acquainted with history 
can recall an abundance of exam- 
ples, and no candid person will 
charge these unhappy consequen- 
ces, springing from the perversity 
of man, upon the nature and char- 
acter of Christianity itself. It must 
never be lost sight of, that the na- 


ture and character of Christianity 
itself are not only perfectly distinct 
from every system put forth by men 
or churches, but are sometimes 
diametrically opposed to every ex- 
isting sy stem of divinity and church 
interpretation. The other proposi- 
tion is the fact, that Christianity 
was designed and sent forth to be 
an element of strife—a disturbing 
force—an aggressive power. To 
this we will devote our consider- 
ation. 

In both its individual and social 
application, an important truth can 
be discerned in this aspect of Chris- 
tianity. Let us examine this, first, 
with regard to the social state of 

man, not by details, but by a few 
very general considerations. 

Had Christianity presented its 
truths to the world in such a garb 
as would have permitted them to 
be received into the bosom of ex- 
isting opinions, without disturbing 
the prevailing system—in other 
words, had the peacefulness of its 
truths been of such a character as 
to have enabled them to assume a 
quiet place, amidst the established 
elements of the social and religious 
condition of the times, it is evident 
that instead of regenerating society, 
they would have been absorbed 
into the general corruption, and 
would, at most, have cast but a faint 
and transient halo over the dying 
moments of the ancient world. No 
such feeble and mistaken benevo- 
lence—no such false and fatal con- 
ception of peace actuated the 
Founder of the Christian religion. 
He designed to introduce a living 
principle of truth, which should 
elevate society and direct civiliza- 
tion, and which, despite all obsta- 
cles and opposition, should gradu- 
ally reduce to harmony the con- 
flicting elements in the life of man. 
It could not, then, have been a 
principle which was merely to in- 
sinuate itself where it was admitted, 
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and to contemplate no strife but 
that which hostility to its nature 
would excite; it was not merely te 
refuse yielding before such hostility, 
and to endure and prevail by a kind 
of passive perseverance alone, but it 
was to grapple with error—it was 
to assail the warring elements in 
the moral and religious werld—te 
contend with the lethargy of habit, 
and to break up that false conserv- 
atism which would fetter humani- 
ty for all future time to the received 
custom and dogma ofthe day. 

It was such a vital principle as 
this which Christianity was designed 
to introduce into the world, and 
plant in the heart of that civiliza- 
tion which it was intended to fash- 
ion; a principle so energetic and 
expansive, that, having once taken 
root, nothing could eradicate it or 
prevent its conquests. Repressed, 
even stifled, it might be in certain 
regions and in some communities ; 
but it was meant to go on, never- 
theless, battling in the world, and 
ever extending more widely its in- 
fluence ever social relations, laws, 
international intercourse, education, 
literature, learning; and it was to 
carry these same principles—de- 
signed to mould civilization and 
revolutionize social life—to plant 
their vitality among new nations, 
under the bauners of Christian 
commerce and missionary enter- 
prise. Did opposition encounter 
them? They were not only to en- 
dure, but to assail; not only to 
establish their own claims, but to 
disprove the grounds of existing 
error and false religion. Did er- 
roneous theory and misbelief seek 
to decline the contest, and, in mak- 
ing way for Christianity to achieve 
what conquests she might, ask only 
to be let alone in their retired en- 
joyment of unobtruded opinion ! 
Christianity was not to accept the 
compromise. She was not, like the 
elden philosophies, to leave the 
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popular mind to what beliefs might 
be most acceptable, provided the 
theories of the philosopher were 
left undisturbed in their own pri- 
vate domain ; but she was te invade 
the closet—she was to penetrate 
the adyta, and compel the private 
theory to a trial of its strength— 
she was to disturb the philosophic 
peace of the double-doctrined priest 
and the doubting sage, and with 
her own good sword deal hearty 
blow for blew, and give no rest to 
the world until she subdued it to 
the acceptance of the glorious peace 
which she brought. She was to 
penetrate the lurid atmosphere of 
vice and crime; and while, like the 
pure sunbeam, she could not be 
sullied by the impurity which she 
revealed, she was to pierce with her 
sword the encrustation of sin, and, 
in laying bare the ulcers of society, 
she was commissioned to remedy 
and heal its social woes, 

This vital, expansive, aggressive 
principle of Christianity, has re- 
markably manifested itself in the 
history of the church. It has 
proved the keenness of its sword, 
no! only in the early controversies 
with paganism and the dauntless 
enterprises of missionary zeal, but 
it has aroused a purifying strife 
within the bosom ef the church 
herself, when she has fallen behind 
or opposed the living spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Tarticular churches may 
fall into languishment and lethar- 
gy, perhaps beyond all reasonable 
hope of restoration, but the immor- 
tal fire with which the Promethean 
touch of Christianity has vitalized 
the heart and mind can never be 
quenched ; and when the ecclesias- 
tical power sinks from the honora- 
ble office of preserving moral purity 
and fraternal harmony; when it 
degrades its high prerogative of 
leading onward the course of hu- 
manity,and seeks to rivet the deadly 
chains of intellectual and spiritual 
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bondage, the vital spirit of Christi- 
anity will burst forth and rend 
asunder the fetters, and will clear 
around itself a large area for the 
deveiopment of its spiritual free- 
dom. Then will the sleeping priest 
find that he has been cradled in a 
peace, such as “the Lord did not 
send,” and that there is unsheathed 
in the church that conquering sword 
ef truth, which was sent upon the 
earth to subdue it to the only true 
peace. 

When we consider the constitn- 
tion of man and the nature of: hu- 
man society—the various and often 
conflicting elements of which it is 
composed, it seems not unreasona 
ble to suppose that no really whole- 
some social peace can exist, with- 
out a harmonious subordination of 
those different elements to some 
such principles as Christianity (is- 
tinguished from divinity-systems, 
ehirchea, and sectarian interpreta- 
tions) proposes in the Gospels—in- 
terpreted by unprejudiced common 
sense. Now, it appears to be one 
ef the distinguishing and most 
remarkable features of Christian- 
ity—one which especially attests 
the profound insight of its Founder 
into human nature—that it aims at 
effecting no mere external sem- 
blance of unity, nO mere peace e of 
despotic coercion, but that in sub- 
duing sin and eradicating error, it 
aims at replacing them by infusing 
holiness and tr uth; and that instead 
of reducing all to one arbitrary 
measure, it is wonderfully adapted, 
and able to provide for the just de- 
velopment of individuality in its 
multiform phases, while infusing a 
common ruling principle of faith 
and love. When we reflect, how- 
ever, on the other hand, upon the 
tendency of man to require the 
sacrifice of individuality to a rigid 
and unelastic system, to reduce 
every thing to procrustean rule ; : 
and when we see through what 


strife and bitter experience it is ne- 
cessary for man to learn the fallacy 
and evil results of this radical prin- 
ciple of controversy and schism, 
it does not appear singular that the 
Founder of Christianity (admitting 
him to have possessed the sagacity 
and the experience of a great and 
philosophical reformer) should have 
declared that he came not to send 
peace but a sword, since his “ Gos- 
pel” will even yet have many a 
battle to wage, before it shall sub- 
due men to the recognition and 
practice of the only principles upon 
which the truest peace can be es- 
tablished. And, doubtless, for the 
benetit of humanity those battles 
will be waged, since the indepen- 
dent spirit which Christianity has 
introduced, will ultimately compel 
the church to recognize the free 
development of the individual, in- 
tellectually and spiritually, in the 
harmony of subordination to the 
spirit and principle of Christian 
morality and love, as the only true 
basis of enduring social and eccle- 
siastical peace. Then only will a 
true unity arise from the informing 
spirit; otherwise, all external unity 
will be only—in the language of 
Jeremy Taylor—* either unity of 
opinion in the bond of ignorance, 
or unity of profession in the bond 
of hypocrisy.” 

But already are felt the ominous 
pulsations of the swelling waves, 
which are rolling up with threat- 
ening murmurs of the coming 
storm. It will be a struggle for 
more enlarged and elevated views 
of religion, and of the relation of 
the individual to ecclesiastical sys- 
tems, waged between the churches 
and their clergy, and that expan- 
sive spirit of intellectual and spirit- 
ual freedom which Christianity has. 
planted and nourished in the heart 
of modern civilization. The spirit 
of Christianity will accept the 
charge of originating the strife, 
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and will justify it in the triumph of 
truth and in the extension of the 
dominion of peace. That spirit 
provoked and effected the reforma- 
tion, and then conquered a larger 
field for the exigencies of expand- 
ing humanity. But the forms 
which grew out of the reformation 
have themselves become petrifac- 
tions, and would confine the growth 
which they can no longer nourish 
or develope. It is the instinct of 
all clergy-systems to cling to exist- 
ing forms and traditions, and to re- 
gard their boundaries as absolute 
and ultimate. They, of course, 
justify that expansion and breaking 
“down of anterior systems in which 
they had their own origin; but 
they brand as heterodox and com- 
bat as infidel every deviation from 
their own interpretation of ortho- 
doxy, and every attempt to shake 
the dry bones and sapless stakes of 
their own dogmatic forms. But 
the growing life of Christianity is 
too energetic, too free, too mighty, 
to be confined within the arbitrary 
limits of any one age; and just as 
at the reformation it created for 
itself new forms, adapted to the 
then existing degree of development, 
so now, with new knowledge, larger 
views of truth, intenser conception 
of spiritual freedom, it is again pre- 
paring to burst its ecclesiastical 
bonds, and to array itself in more 
glorious garments of wisdom and 
charity. No doubt, in the battle 
weak souls will be overwhelmed and 
some strong hearts go down. It is 
the inevitable consequence of every 
great movement in the spiritual and 
moral life of humanity. No one 
can estimate, for example, the licen- 
tiousness, folly, and scepticism which 
the storm of the reformation evolv- 
ed. In all such great movements 
there must be a stirring of the 
depths, a chaotic commingling of 
the elements, while the conquering 
truth is purifying the atmosphere. 
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And, therefore, similar results are 
to be anticipated in the coming 
storm, whose muttering breath is 
already ruffling the waves around 
us. But commingled with the 
threatening and deepening mur- 
murs of the storm, we can hear a 
mightier thundering coming down 
the course of time. It is the voice 
of truth—it is the prelusion to the 
sublime shout of victory—when 
the sword of the Gospel shall be 
bathed in the serene glory of tri- 
umphant peace. 

But let us turn now to a brief 
consideration of the other point— 
the disturbing and aggressive na- 
ture of Christianity in its applica- 
tion to the individual. 

Whether we can perceive a rea- 
son for it or not, it is a very evi- 
dent fact that truth can only estab- 
lish its dominion by contest, and 
that it can only be attained by in- 
dividuals through laborious effort. 
It is not to be obtained at second- 
hand. We may believe in the 
opinions or assertions of others as 
much as we please, but until we 
have verified them for ourselves and 
realized them in our own experience 
they are not actually truth for us, 
although we may imagine them to 
be so, but they are only favorite 
theories or opinions, for the posses- 
sion of which we can give no ac- 
count, except our reliance upon 
others. This may be practically 
sufficient for a large class of facts, 
which we take’ as true upon our 
conviction of the trustworthiness 
and accuracy of the sources upon 
which we rely. Such truths we 
may here dismiss. 

But there is another large class 
of facts, with some of which we 
have here to deal, which cannot by 
such a process become to us, in a 
real sense true. It is not enough 
for us to hold them because others 
do, or because we are told by those 
whom we trust that they ought to 
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be held, or that there are sufficient 
grounds for holding them; they 
become, so far, only second-hand 
opinions to us, and in holding them 
we are not really resting upon a 
conviction of truth—a real appre- 
hension of the facts themselves as 
true—but upon our belief in the 
opinions of others respecting those 
facts. But that they may become 
really truth to us, they must be 
realized in our own experience— 
verified by our own consciousness— 
wrought out by our own intellec- 
tual and moral travail, and incorpo- 
rated with the unity of our whole 
being. There are many facts of 
this kind, which can really be said 
to become truth to us, only in so 
far as they are appropriated by such 
a process; and among these facts 
are préeminently the truths of phj- 
losophy and religion. Observe, we 
do not say (God forbid!) that truth 
is only what is true to the convic- 
tions of the individual, but that 
there is truth which it is of vast 
importance to make our own, and 
which we cannot make to be our 
truth by accepting it at second- 
hand, but we must realize and con- 
sciously appropriate it by our own 
experience. 

Like a pure and glorious virgin, 
truth must be wooed for her own 
sake and not for the dowry she may 
bring. We must be prepared to 
cling to her, even in distress and 
obloquy, with an unwavering and 
loyal love, if we would share her 
immortality and win her triumphs, 
We must follow her, for love of her 
own intrinsic virtue, wheresoever 
she points the way; for although 
the path along which she beckons 
us may lead to the abandonment of 
the most cherished opinions, the 
sacrifice of the dearest convictions— 
yea, through dungeon, and torture, 
and flame—it must ever ultimately 
lead to honor, and peace, and glory, 
and triumph. But if we attempt 


to confine her majesty to the nar- 
row limits of sect and party—if we 
presume to imagine that we have 
penetrated all her knowledge and 
mysteries—that we have enclosed 
all her light in the little lantern of 
one system, or one set of dogmas, 
which is henceforth to be the sole 
dispenser of her beams to all ages; 
she will abandon us to the mists of 
error and prejudice; and if she even 
leaves in our memories some echoes 
of her voice, they will become un- 
meaning sounds, which we will 
senselessly and superstitiously con- 
tinue to babble long after their real 
significance has been lost to us for- 
ever. The favorite illustration, so 
fashionable with some, of the way 
of truth being the via media be- 
tween two extremes of error—as 
though it were the centre of a line 
between two extreme points in the 
same plane—is mere cant, and, like 
all cant, is essentially false. Truth 
lies not at all in the same plane 
with error; and if we use an illus- 
tration of her path, we should liken 
it to a spiral stairway, ever ascend- 
ing around an eternal and immove- 
able column, at every advancing 
step affording a new and wider 
view of her manifold and boundless 
domain, and ever approximating 
the eternal and infallible source of 
all light and all truth. 

Ready to be tried by such con- 
ceptions of truth does Christianity 
come to the individual, not passive- 
ly, but in a spirit of aggression. It 
is a spirit not contentious and 
quarrelsome, but which demands 
submission only to the truth, and, 
therefore, requires a thorough sift- 
ing of what is truth. It will not 
accept as genuine belief the mere 
acquiescence which rests upon opin- 
ion, or upon an indolence which 
shrinks from the labor and pain of 
grasping and realizing the truth. 
Where it is allowed to approach 
the individual in its genuine char- 
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acter—undisguised by systems, un- 
travestied by dogmas, unweakened 
and unshackled by monstrous accre- 
tions—it brings its vital forces to 
the very citadel of the soul, and in 
dissipating the apathy of habit, it 
purifies the vision for the discern- 
ment of what is essential truth. 

It is in this element of vitality, 
which we have endeavored to indi- 
cate, that we find the secret of the 
success of Christianity, It permits 
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no stagnation. And loaded though 
it be at present with the monstrosi- 
ties of Jewish fanaticism, Persian 
dualism, Manichaean heathenism, 
and uncritical theories of interpreta- 
tion which virtually reduce the Bible 
to the degraded position of a Fetish, 
it is nevertheless our firm conviction 
that it will throw off its unnatural 
fetters, and triumph by its spirit of 
truth, love, freedom, and _ holiness, 
no less than by its goodly sword. 





while her daughter stands before her arraye 


ladies of Orangeburg College. 


Is she not lovely! 


STANZAS. 


The following verses are designed to express the thoughts which pass through the mind of a mother 
for the approaching bridal at which she is to be given away, 
They were suggested by one of a series of tableaux vivants as tastefully conceived as they were beautifally 
represented, which were witnessed by the writer at a celebration of the first of May last, by the young 


Oh! when long ago 

My own dead mother gazed upon my face, 
As I stood blushing there in bridal snow, 

I had not half her beauty and her grace. 


Yes, that fond mother praised, the world caressed, 
And one adored me ;—how shall he who soon 

Shall wear my gentle flower upon his breast, 
Prize to its utmost worth the priceless boon! 


Shall he not gird her, guard her, make her rich, 
(Not as the world is rich in outward show,) 
With all the love, and watchful kindness which 
A strong and tender manhood may bestow ! 


Oh! I shall part from her with many tears— 
My earthly treasure, pure and undefiled !— 

And not without a weight of anxious fears 
For the new future of my darling child. 


And yet—for well I know that virgin heart— 
No wifely duty will she leave undone ; 

Nor will her love neglect that wom. 
Which courts, and keeps a love a -eady won. 


’s art 


In no light, girlish levity she goes 
Unto the altar where they wait her now, 


4 But with a thoughtful, prayerful heart that knows 


Yet griefs will come. 








Bless thee, my daughter! 
Heaven bend above thee with its starriest skies! 

And make thee, truly, all thou dost appear 

Unto a lover’s and thy mother’s eyes! 


The solemn purport of a marriage vow. 


And she will keep, with all her soul’s deep truth, 
The lightest pledge which binds her love and life: 
And she will be—no less in age than youth— 
My noble child will be a noble wife. 


And he, her lover! husband! what of him? 

Yes! he will shield, I think, my bud from blight; 
Enough! my eyes are dim 
With tears I must not shed, at least, to-night. 


Oh! she is so fair!— 
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ESTCOURT : 


OR 


THE MEMOIRS OF A VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CHIVALRIC PROCEEDINGS OF MR. FRANK HAY, 


Estcourt did not find Frank at 
Mr. Lincoln’s as he expected, and 
he was forced to listen to the views 
of that gentleman upon the sub- 
ject of the attention necessary in a 
aw student, expressed at consider- 
able length. 

“Well, my dear counsellor,” was 
his sole reply, “I agree with you 
in theory, but theory and practice 
are two different things in this 
wicked world, and I suppose Mr. 
Frank has been led off upon some 
youthful escapade. Let us try to 
make the best of it—and now I 
must leave you.” 

With which words Estcourt took 
his departure. 

There was some reason for the 
old counsellor’s complaints, inas- 
much as Mr. Frank had carefully 
passed by the office, on the oppo- 
site side of the street, and betaken 
himself to the theatre. 

The incident of the preceding 
evening had drawn all the sensa- 
tions of the volatile young fellow 
to a focus, and the point to which 
these rays of feeling converged, was 
the rival of Miss Crafton, the 
young actress, 

After the dispersion of the au- 
dience, Frank had tarried in the 
greenroom of the theatre, where, 
thanks to his friendship with the 
comedians, he was permitted to 
remain, on the most unceremonious 
footing; and the design of the 
young fellow, though unexpressed, 


was sufficiently evident. He wished 
to give Captain Macheath an oppor- 
tunity of resenting the appellation 
of “ coward” applied to him. 

Manager Bilks had hastened 
with his habitual alacrity to audit 
the accounts in the money depart- 
ment, one of this worthy’s maxims 
being that the contact of coin with 
the human palm corrupted the 
mind, causing it to err from the 
paths of rectitude; and Captain 
Macheath was imbibing rum at the 
base of Macbeth’s castle, to fortify 
his nerves for the expected encoun- 
ter, which he probably did not de- 
sire; the rest of the company, 
meanwhile, jested gaily, and busied 
themselves in changing their cos- 
tumes, with a simplicity—especially 
on the part of the lady performers— 
which was very striking. 

During all this, Frank walked 
up and down the apartment, chaf- 
ing and muttering—followed by 
sly looks and laughing commenta- 
ries, the said commentaries being 
eked out and rendered more expres- 
sive by glances at Miss Felton, who 
sat pensively, with her head droop- 
ing upon her hand, at some distance 
from the throng. 

This was the appearance of the 
greenroom, and there was every 
reason to anticipate some incident 
as striking as any in the dramas 
which had been enacted. But, un- 
fortunately for the interest of our 
narrative, everything passed off 
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with the utmost good humor.— 
Whether overcome by his pota- 
tions, or fired with a noble forbear- 
ance toward his youthful adversary, 
Captain Macheath did not “ enter” 
either at “ right,” “left” or “ cen- 
tre,” but slowly issued from the 
theatre, and sought his favorite 
tavern, where he narrated the oc- 
eurrences of the evening in a man- 
ner peculiarly bis own. 

The young man was first adver- 
tised of this exit by one of the 
elderly female performers. 

“Law bless you, Mr. Frank!” 
said the good lady, who had taken 
off her wig and was carefully brush- 
ing it, “ you won't get no fight from 
Jinkins. He’s gone.” 

“ Gone, Mrs. Parr!) Why I was 
waiting to tell him I would answer 
for my insult—with any weapons.” 

A chorus of jests and laughter 
greeted the words. 

“ Jinkins is of a very forgiving 
disposition, Frank,” said one of the 
prettiest performers, laughing heart- 
ily, “ he’ll beg your pardon if you 
demand it.” 

And looking at herself in the 
mirror, the handsome speaker added 
in a tone of ill-humor : 

“ What a shocking costume this 
is, and what a frightful figure it 
makes me !” 

“ Your figure is charming,” said 
Mr. Frank, upon whom the humor- 
ous view of his quarrel began to 
impress itself “but that is what 
you expected me to say—is it not!” 

“ No,sir!” said the pretty actress, 
pouting, “and you need not expect 
me to listen to your flatteries. It 
is well known whom you admire 
most !” 

With which words the girl point- 
ed, laughing, to Miss Felton. 

“ Oh, how you blush !” she added, 
clapping her hands; “upon my 
word, Frank! I wish somebody 
would blush for me in that way !” 

It was but the habitual jest and 
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laughter of the greenroom, the 
words she had been accustomed to; 
but the face of Miss Felton became 
crimson, and she threw a pleading 
glance toward the speaker. It was 
not lost upon the good patured 
girl; she made a little motion of 
her head, and said : 

“ Well, well, Susie, you need not 
think I’m ill-tempered or out of 
humor because Frank likes you the 
best. There, sir!” she added, 
“ please let my bracelets alone, and 
I suggest your return home, as 
your parents will be anxious for 
your safety.” 

Frank looked at the clock, and 
saw that it was long past midnight. 

“TI have no parents,” he said, 
“but your caution is just, and I 
shall take my departure.” 

With these words he approached 
Miss Felton, and, bowing with the 
utmost respect, he said : 

“May I come and see you to- 
morrow? I think we are friends, 
and that vou will not object.” 

The girl’s head drooped lower, 
and she did not reply. The blush 
which covered her cheeks intimated 
her agitation and shame. 

“ Bother, Susie!” said the hand- 
some actress, for a playing girl you 
have an amount of stiffness which 
I never have seen in my life! One 
would say that you had never been 
before the footlights. What I said 
about — liking you makes you 
ashamed, I suppose. I'd like to 
know if al anything wrong in 
your being friends with an honest 
young fellow—and a good fellow, 
too—like Frank! Bother! If you 
don’t let him have his chat with 
you I’ll never speak to you again.” 

In spite of this appeal, the girl 
could not bring herself to give the 
permission. Overcome with shame, 
or withheld by motives of delicacy, 
she said nothing, and did not again 
speak, except to say, with a deep 
blush, “I am very grateful for your 





————— 
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Iness. Mr. Frank was com- 
pelled to construe this into a per- 
mission, and so took his departure. 

As we have seen, he did make 
his proposed visit; and at the mo- 
ment when good Mr. Lincoln was 
fulminating his views upon the neg- 
lect of law students, Frank was en- 
gaged in conversation with the 
young actress. 

They sat at an open window, 
surrounded by the faded-looking 
accessories of the play-house. On 
one side a grand view of the Rhine, 
with castles in the distance ; on the 
other, an English manor house, 
shaded by great trees, behind which 
danced some Spanish girls, merrily 
whirling in the arms of their bri- 
gand admirers. 

Frank bestowed more than one 
look upon this jumble of singular 
objects, but the young girl did not 
seem to be conscious of them.— 
Whether habituated to the specta- 
cle by weary use, or turning away 
from choice to the pictures of her 
own mind, certain it is that the 
theatre, with its gaudy scenes, had 
disappeared, and her mind wander- 
ed far away to other lands. 

As she sat there, leaning her 
head upon her hand, her soft brown 
hair falling around her delicate 
cheeks, she presented an appearance 
of so much simplicity and purity, 
that Frank could not remove his 
eyes, filled with deep admiration, 
from the fair and tender face. 

“* What a singular life that of an 
actress must be,” he said after a 
long pause, “and how ill adapted 
you seem, Miss Felton, to its rnde 
scenes and disagreeable characters. 
Do you like it, that you have chosen 
it from all the pursuits which life 
proffers to you?” 

The girl woke as it were from 
her reverie, and looking up with a 
timid glance, in which, however, 
there was much less constraint than 


usual, said, blushing slightly : 


“T had no choice, sir—it was 
forced upon me—I mean acting.” 

“Then you do not like it?” 

“Oh, no! I almost hate it!” 

There was a sudden energy in 
the tone of the words which indi- 
cated the depth of the speaker’s 
sincerity, 

“You hate it? Why do you?” 
asked her companion. 

“ Because, everything connected 
with the stage is repugnant to me, 
sir; whenever lam forced to perform 
I am frightened nearly to death!” 

“ Frightened ?” 

“Oh, so much! The crowd ter- 
rifies me so much sometimes that 
my voice is stifled, as it was last 
night ag 

The girl paused with an expres- 
sion of pain and terror, which went 
straight to Frank’s honest heart. 

“Tam truly glad,” he said with a 
pitying look, “ that I came to your 
assistance. But have you not be- 
come accustomed to the crowd yet?” 

“Oh, no, sir! I never shall. T 
have not acted long, but I never 
shall! It is only lately that Mr. 
Bilks has made me act—and when 
he puts mein a piece [ am wretched.” 

“TI would not then engage to do 
it, if it made me so unhappy.” 

“T did not, sir; my engagement 
was not as an actress. My proper 
duty is to alter costumes, and do 
any other sewing which is needed. 
I am very willing to do that—but 
I do not like acting, for 1 have no 
capacity for the stage, and people 
always laugh at me.” 

“Laugh at you!” cried Frank, 
indignantly. 

“ Yes, sir; I suppose they think 
it is very foolish in me, but you 
know Mr. Bilks makes me. He 
has often threatened to punish me, 
and I thought last night he was 
going to strike me.” 

The words were uttered in the 
calmest and simplest tone, as though 
the girl saw nothing in the an- 
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nouncement to astonish any one. 
Frank, however, boiled over. 

“Strike you!” he said, “let him 
try it—the vulgar upstart! The 
man who strikes a girl deserves any 
punishment, and if Mr. Bilks pro- 
ceeds to any such course, he shall 
answer for it!” 

The young man’s face colored 
with anger as he spoke, and he was 
about to add something more, when 
the voice of manager Bilks himself 
took part iu the conversation. Ad- 
vancing from the side scenes, where 
he had been accidentally posted, he 
said, with an assumed laugh : 

“A mere jest, my young friend, 
a mere pleasantry on my part, and it 
would be impossible for me to treat 
the lovely Miss Felton with any 
thing but the utmost respect. I 
should be sorry to think that my 
noble patrons supposed I could be 
guilty of such conduct toward a 
young lady, who I pres dict will grow 
te be : the ¢ chief favorite of ny com- 

any.” 

Bilks had an eye to profit under 
all circumstances, and it was very 
plain that he feared Mr. Frank’s 
testimony in relation to his treat- 
ment of the girl. Instead of exhi- 
biting anger, therefore, his coun- 
tenance beamed with smiles, and 
he seemed ready to forgive and 
forget, and display the most chris- 
tian forbearance. 

“There, my dear Miss Felton,” 
he said blandly, but giving the girl 
a sinister side look, unseen by 
Frank, “ there, do not let my pre- 
sence, thus accidentally occurring, 
cause you any embarrassment. Re- 
create. your youthful mind with 
pleasing conversation, and prepare 
tor rehearsal by soothing your feel- 
ings. Let me not disturb your 
scene with my young friend—your 
colloquy—a-hem. I mean—I must 
leave you.” 

And manager Bilks made a stage 
exit—that is to say, with one arm 
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extended, his eyes fixed upon some 
distant point, his gait firm and de- 
termined, as though he had said, 

o on! I'll follow thee!” 

“What a vulgar fellow!” said 
Frank indignantly, “and I'll make 
oath he’s a hypocrite. All that was 
assumed—was it not?” 

“T fear it was, sir.” 

“And he will treat you badly 
when I am gone.” 

“I hope not, but I must en- 
dure it.” 

“Why must vou?” said Frank 
earnestly, and gazing as he spoke 
with the utmost emotion upon the 
eloquent face; “why should you 
remain longer with this man? Be- 
lieve me, Miss Felton, | wish no- 
thing more than to be of some ser- 
vice to you, but I fear you have 
not confidence in me.” 

. “Oh, yes, sir; you have been a 
very true friend to me. I have not 
many friends, “she added with 
drooping head, “though the com- 
pany treat me very kindly.” 

“A kindness,” said Frank, “ which 
will disappear as soon as you divert 
applause from them. Miss Felton,” 
he continued still more earnestly, 
“I am a very young man, acarcely 
older than yourself, and the offer 
may seem strange to you, but I take 
a deep interest in your welfare, and 
will do anything in my power to 
assist you, without demanding or 
expecting any thanks. Why must 
you remain with this rude company 
of players? They are wholly un- 
suited to your character and habits. 
Am I wrong in supposing that you 
were not born 1 in their class———?” 

“No, sir,” said the girl, a deep 
color cuffusing her cheeks, and tears 
rushing unbidden to her eyes, “my 
parents were very different, but 
they are deadl—I am an orphan.” 

The tender lips trembled as she 
spoke, and, turning away, the girl 
tried to conceal the moisture in her 


eyes. 
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If honest Frank’s emotion was 
excited by the sad accents of tlre 
girl’s voice before, the tears in her 
large blue eyes, and the agitation 
of her sad lips, now produced an 
effect upon him far more profound. 
If Miss Crafton had seen the look 
which he threw upon the fair face, 
she would have done more than 

ut. 

The young man remained silent 
for some time, scarcely knowing 
how to continue the conversation. 
The mad design of avowing his 
love more than once occurred to 
him, but happily he controlled his 
feelings, and drove back the words 
before they had issued from his 
lips. It was no prudential reason 
connected with their relative posi- 
tions which caused this hesitation. 
The young fellow had not lived long 
enough to become imbued with that 
philosophy which teaches the im- 

rtance of an “eligible match "— 
Rie sole reason for hesitating was 
the fear that an avowal at the pre- 
sent moment would be unsuccess- 
ful, and an obstacle to his further 
advance. 

Agitated by these conflicting 
emotions, and undecided as to what 
course he should pursue, the young 
man remained silent, and before 
this silence was broken, any fur- 
ther conversation was rendered im- 

ible. 

A call-boy thrust his dingy face 
from a side scene, and delivered a 
message from manager Bilks to the 
effect that if Miss Felton found it 
convenient, he should be much 
pleased to have her at rehearsal. 

“Yes, I am coming,” said the 
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girl, rising with a weary air, “ di- 
rectly.” 

“ You do not act to-night?” said 
Frank, rising too. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The young man uttered a sigh 
between pity and anger. 

“And you will sutfer again ?” 

“T trust not, sir. [must go now.” 

“Oh, why will you not let me 
induce you to leave these people?” 
said Frank earnestly, “ but | detain 
you. Farewell for the present, Miss 
Felton; at least you have one friend, 
and I shall see you very svon again.” 

He extended his hand as he 
spoke, and felt the soft hand of the 
girl glide into his own. The con- 
tact sent a thrill throngh the boy’s 
frame, and his tell-tale blush be- 
trayed the emotion which this sim- 
ple action caused in him. 

In a moment the girl had dis- 
appeared among the scenes, and 
Frank took his way back to Mr. 
Lincoln’s office, walking like one 
absorbed in a dream, and conscious 
only of one object in the wide uni- 
verse—a pair of large soft eyes, 
blue like the sky abeve him, but 
full of sadness, 

Mr. Lincoln’s representations of 
the terrible nature of his neglect 
fell upon listless.ears. Even when 
Estcourt came in an hour later, 
Frank betrayed no more emotion. 
Miss Crafton’s entrance even would 
scarcely have attracted his atten- 
tion. He heard only a voice which 
said, “you have been a very true 
friend to me ”—saw only a counte- 
nance enveloped in its soft brown 
hair, from which beamed blue eyes 
filled with tears. 


CHAPTER X, 


THE ORIGINAL OF THE PORTRAIT, 

As the last rays of the sun died 
away on the horizon of woods be- 
yond the town, Estcourt opened the 


door of Gilbert’s studio, and found 


himself again in the presence of 
the artist. 
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Making no allusion to their en- 
gagement, and apparently canceling 
the subject of their morning’s dis- 
course, the two men seated them- 
selves, and commenced conversing 
upon indifferent topics. 

Estcourt exhibited no emotion of 
any description; on the contrary, 
he seemed unusually free from pre- 
occupation ; and from time to time 
Gilbert looked at him curiously, 
with the air of an artist who watches 
some expression, with the design 
of reproducing it upon canvass. 

Estcourt caught one of these 
searching glances, and breaking off 
in the middle of a sentence upon 
some indifferent subject, said : 

“I see you are making a study 
of me, Gilbert—well what do you 
make of me, and in what historical 
piece am I to figure?” 

“ J do not paint historical pieces,” 
said the painter coolly, “but [ was 
making a study of your face.” 

“ Well, what is the result ?” 

“ Why, simply, that a great actor 
was spoiled when you were made a 
gentleman of leisure.” 

“ A great actor?” 

“ Nothing less.” 

“Absurd, my dear friend,” said 
Estcourt, smiling, “I act nothing— 
I am singular, that’s all.” 

“ T hold to my opinion.” 

“For what reason ?” 

“Because you never appeared 
so careless—and you never were so 
agitated.” 

“Oh! you deceive yourself! 
Strange how you misapprehend me. 
You think because lam going with 
you somewhere to see some woman 
who resembles—another woman— 
you think that this agitates me!” 

“ Well, perhaps I am mistaken ; 
and yet it is a singular resemblance, 
is it not?” 

As he spoke, Gilbert leaned back 
and withdrew the curtain from the 
portrait. 

Something resembling a sudden 
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eco came to Estcourt’s face, and 
e turned away. The action seem- 
ed to cause in the painter an emo- 
tion of triumph, and, satisfied with 
the test, he replaced the curtain, 
and abruptly directed the conversa- 
tion to other topics. 

At last he rose, and said : 

“If you are ready we will go 
now.” 

“ Perfectly ready,” said Estcourt, 
who had regained his coolness, 

“ Come then.” 

And Gilbert led the way into the 
street, locking the door of his stu- 
dio behind him. 

Five minutes walk brought them 
in front of the old theatre near the 
capitol. Estcourt followed his com- 
panion in silence, but with a singu- 
lar look, and they went into the 
theatre, where the audience had 
already began to assemble. 

Entering one of the boxes near- 
est the stage, they suddenly found 
themselves by the side of Frank, 
who was leaning gloomily upon the 
railing, with his eyes glued to the 
drop curtain. 

Opposite to him sat Miss Crafton, 
who had just entered; but Frank 
did not see the young lady, or 
seemed not to—a fact which caused 
the damsel to raise her head in a 
manner indicating decided hauteur 
and displeasure. 

Estcourt took his seat by the 
young man, and smiled as he turn- 
ed suddenly round. 

“Ah!” he said, “is that you, 
cousin? I did not expect to see 
you.” 

“Nor I to see you, Frank,” re- 
turned Estcourt ; “it seems that we 
have been playing at cross purpo- 
ses, We both had “engagements” 
this evening we informed each 
other, and here we are, magically 
reunited.” 

Frank colored at this address, 
and Estcourt looked curiously at 
him, withdrawing his glance almost 
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immediately, however, as it obvi- 
ously gave pain. 

“J like you to amuse yourself,” 
he said, “and I think the drama, 
under proper auspices, an excellent 
school for morals. Pity ’tis so often 
abused—that actors so frequently 
east discredit upon their profession.” 

“ There are some exceptions, are 
there not, cousin?” said Frank, 
gloomily. 

“Doubtless; but it is a hard 
test—say for a young female.” 

“Do you think so, sir?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ But they are often able to resist 
this temptation to an evil life—are 
they not?” 

Frank’s tone was so earnest and 
sad that Estcourt was struck by it. 

“Certainly, such is the fact,” he 
said, “‘and doubtless there are mem- 
bers of this company wholly blame- 
less.” 

“« There are,” said Gilbert, whose 
curious eyes were bent alternately 
upon the faces of both speakers, 
and whose whole mind seemed to 
be absorbed in a problem which 
had just occurred to him. “There, 
for instance, is Miss Felton “s 

Frank’s sudden start brought to 
the painter’s countenance the ex- 
pression of triumph, which had 
greeted Estcourt’s pallor when the 
curtain was withdrawn from the 





portrait. 
“Did you say—Miss Felton— 
was ig 





“ As untainted as falling snow— 
that was what I was about to say, 
my young friend. But look! There 
is the curtain rising.” 

A long “hush” from the au- 
dience indicated their desire to lis- 
ten to the actors, and they advanced 
and commenced their parts. 

Frank gazed at them with a mix- 
ture of indiffereuce and expecta- 
tion ; he was waiting. As to Est- 
court—that gentleman seemed to 
understand that Gilbert was watch- 


ing him, and he determined to 
afford the student of human nature 
no solution of his curiosity or his 
doubts. He not only did not allude 
to the object of their visit to the 
theatre, but every feature of his face 
was subdued to a marble indiffer- 
ence, which concealed his thoughts 
beneath an impenetrable covering. 
Upon the calm face, Gilbert read 
nothing, and turned away in de- 
spair. 

At last ‘Frank rose from his half 
reclining posture, and bending for- 
ward suddenly, with a flush in his 
cheeks, concentrated his whole at- 
tention upon the stage. 

Estcourt, who had his back turn- 
ed at the moment, and was gazing 
at the audience, all at once felt a 
hand upon his shoulder. ~ 

“I promised to show you the 
original of my portrait,” whispered 
Gilbert ; “look !” 

And his finger pointed to the 

stage, 
Estcourt looked, and for a mo- 
ment remained as motionless as if 
his frame had suddenly been turn- 
ed to stone, gazing at Miss Fel- 
ton. 

“ What do you say to that young 
person ?” said Gilbert in a whisper, 
and without removing his eyes from 
his companion’s face, “ did I deceive 
you in saying that the likeness was 
good?” 

“Tt is the dead come to life 
again!” murmured Estcourt, in a 
voice almost inaudible, and grow- 
ing as pale as death, “ What is 
her name?” 

“ Felton.” 

“ A member of this company?” 

“ Yes.” 

Estcourt gazed, without speaking, 
upon the girl, who went with toler- 
able calmness through her part. 

“The same voice !—and look!— 
the same eyes—and hair—and 
curve of the lip!” murmured Est- 
court; “good heavens! am I the 
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sport of some jugglery? Gilbert, 
do you know this woman ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“She is pure!” 

“ As an angel.” 

“ Heaven be thanked! With 
that face, and eye, and lip, to have 
been oh! I should have doubt- 
ed the goodness of Providence !” 

And leaning forward, Estcourt 
fixed his penetrating eyes upon the 
figure of the young girl—never for 
a moment relaxing this intense 
gaze, and oblivious completely of 
the whole scene around him. 

At his side, Frank had assumed 
an attitude precisely similar, and 
neither seemed conscious of the 
other’s presence. 

The painter's rapid and absorbed 
glance dwelt with profound in- 
terest upon these two vividly con- 
trasted heads, ranged side by side; 
the one youthful, rosy-cheeked, with 
eyes sparkling and full of happi- 
ness—the other pale, impressed 
with a species of pensive wonder, 
and trying vainly to solve a problem 
which bathed him. It was a splen- 
did spectacle for the eccentric stu 
dent of human nature, and not for 
an instant did his eyes wander from 
it to the stage or the audience. 

More than once Miss Felton had 
looked to the box, in which she had 
recognized the young man’s famil- 
iar face: and, each time, she had 
seen not only the flushed counte- 
nance of Frank, but the pale, strange 
face of Estcourt, with its haunting 
eyes. She wondered who this 
stranger could be, and afterwards 
recollected, as we shall see, his 
proud and striking features. 

Miss Felton at last made her exit, 
and Estcourt and Frank drew back 
at the same moment. 

Gilbert's drama was played out, 
and soon afterwards, upon Estcourt’s 
suggestion, they took their depar- 
ture, 

Frank, however, did not accom- 
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pany them—he would like to re- 
main a little longer, he said ; and 
to this, Estcourt readily consented, 
pressing his hand with a sad smile, 
and dwelling apparently with un- 
wonted affection upon the traits of 
the boy’s countenance, 

Singularly enough there was no 
small resemblance between Frank 
and Miss Felton, and this similarity 
went even further than the features, 
The carriage of the head, the little 
unconscious movements—all, in a 
word, which is embraced in a famil- 
iar expression “a person’s ways,” 
were alike in the boy and girl. A 
penetrating observer would have 
said that they were brother and sis- 
ter. The painter had seen this sin- 
gular resemblance, and he now 
commented upon it as he and his 
friend slowly returned to the studio. 

“Yes,” said Estcourt, “that is 
another link in these singular events. 
Strange! it seemed to me _ this 
morning that something remarka- 
ble was about to happen, and it 
has duly taken place. I return 
with strange food for thought.” 

“ You must not return to-night.” 

“ Excuse me, I must.” 

“You are not afraid of ghosts 
then?” 

“T have seen one to-night, Gil- 
bert, that is enough.” 

“ You have seen a living woman, 
a woman of flesh and blood, to 
whom [ will introduce you when- 
ever you wish.” 

“ Introduce me?” said Estcourt, 
witn a surprised look; “to what 
end? No—thanks, my dear Gil- 
bert, but I do not wish to see this 
young person again. Indeed the 
sight of that face again produced 
a profound and most painful emo- 
tion in me.” 

“You might meet her inciden- 
tally here in my studio.” 

“No—pray pardon me—but I 
am too sad now to think of it. I 
shall not sleep for a moment to- 
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night, and shall probably wander 
like a sentimental lover by moon- 
light until morning.” 

“ Suppose I were to offer you a 
companion, in myself, for these 
sleepless hours ?” said Gilbert. 

“ft should be truly obliged, my 
dear friend,” said his companion, 
sadly. 

“But will you keep your pro- 
mise ?” 

“ My promise ?” 

“ Yes, to tell me the history of— 
the portrait—yonder.” 

Estcourt did not immediately re- 
ply, and his low breathing seemed 
to indicate much emotion. 

“If it is painful, 1 would not 
have you . 

“No, no, Gilbert—perhaps it 
will even afford me a sad pleasure. 





My heart is overburdened as I ap- 
proach to-morrow, which is a 
gloomy anniversary—I may find 
some solace in your sympathy. 
Will you go, then?” 

* Yes.” 

Without saying more, the two 
friends proceeded to the Raleigh 
tavern, and, procuring horses, set 
forward threugh the night toward 
Fairfield. 

They dismounted before the door 
about midnight, and the old groom, 
who had awaited his master’s re- 
turn, led away the horses, 

“Come to my study,” said Est- 
court sorrowfully: “we can talk 
there undisturbed.” 

And he led the way into the 
library, where lights were burn- 


ing. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HOW FRANK HAY PLAYED THE PART OF A GENTLEMAN, 


Mr. Frank Hay staid until the 
end of the drama in which Miss 
Felton acted, and then, afraid to 
intrude upen the young girl at so 


late an hour, slowly took his way ~ 


to his lodgings. 

Throwing himself upon a couch, 
the young fellow yielded himself 
to that species of reverie which is 
peculiar to lovers; in other words, 
he thought absorbingly and solely 
of the face which had disappeared 
a few moments before, behind the 
drop curtain of the theatre. 

Frank did not bestow the least 
reflection upon the fact that his 
friends and acquaintances had al- 
ready begun to trumpet abroad his 
fondness for the young actress, to- 
gether with the absurdly extrava- 
gant championship which he had 
exhibited when Captain Macheath 
treated her rudely, and the au- 
dience hissed her. It is only jus- 
tice to the young fellow to declare 


that he paid not the least atten- 
tion to their criticisms, and that 
they did not occupy his thoughts 
in the least. 

Once or twice he did think of a 
young lady, whose likeness, in the 
shape of a handsome Spanish girl, 
hung upon the opposite wall of the 
apartment; and these reflections 
seemed by no means pleasant, to 
judge by the expression of pain 
and mortification which contracted 
Frank’s features. He soon succeed- 
ed, however, in banishing the image 
of Miss Ellen Crafton—the loved 
and injured—and when he dropped 
asleep, the face of Susan Felton 
piloted him to the happy fields of 
dreamland. 

Frank made his appearance at 
Mr. Lincoln’s punctually on the 
next morning, and worked for an 
hour or two; after which he saun- 
tered out, promising to return soon. 
His steps were directed to the thea- 
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tre, but Miss Felton was “ engaged 
a Mr. Bilks,” and did not appear. 

Frank therefore went back dis- 
consolately toward the office of the 
counsellor, 

Let us now leave the young man 
chafing at the disappointment of 
his hopes, and return to our story. 
Perhaps we shall be able to discover 
the nature of that “ engagement ” 
with manager Bilks, which prevent- 
ed Miss Felton from receiving her 
visitor. 

It is in the manager’s sanctum, 
where, sitting in awful state, before 
a desk full of pigeon holes, con- 
taining innumerable rolls of “ parts,” 
he gives audience to those with 
whom he has business, and dispen- 
ses the decrees of his despotic will. 

Although Bilks is mean, coward- 
ly, and above all, avaricious, he re- 
gards himself as a character suited 
to afford a model for imitation ; 
and whenever he holds a discussion, 
generally manages to impress upon 
the subordinate members of his 
company, in the very outset, the im- 
mense improvriety involved in the 
simple oppesition to his own views. 

“You differ from me, therefore 
you are wrong, and, moreover, pre- 
suming” is the summary of manager 
Bilks’ philosophy, and to this view 
of things he adheres upon all oc- 
casions, 

Now, on this morning Miss Fel- 
ton, it seems, has had the bad taste, 
or the misfortune, of dissenting 
from some argument of the poten. 
tate. Let us listen to the conver- 
sation, and this difference of senti- 
ment will make itself plain. 

Manager Bilks leans back upon 
his royal throne, and fixes his eyes 
majestically, and with no little an- 
ger, upon the young girl, who 
occupies a low stool at his imperial 
feet, where she resembles a subject 
holding audience with her sovereign 
Jord. 

“ Your objection to my require- 


ments, Miss Felton,” says the man- 
ager, “is of a piece with your late 
acts of insubordination and diste- 
spect, which I have not failed to 
notice, and have no intention of 
passing over, madam! Yes, ma- 
dam! you have presumed to throw 
my company into confusion by 
your silly and contemptible awk- 
wardness! to breed a riot in my 
theatre! and, after all, you have 
dared to misrepresent me to that 
young man, who may be even now 
spreading among the citizens of the 
town the report of my injustice and 
cruelty, as he, no doubt, calls it! I 
was content to overlook this impu- 
dent violation of respect, and of all 
the rules that should bind you, but 
I now inform you, madam, that 
your rebellion against my authority 
shall proceed no further—do you 
understand that?” 

And the little red eyes of Mr. 
manager Bilks dartconsuming ire, 
as he moves about in his seat, 
and looks wrathfully at the girl. 

The poor thing has scarcely 
words to reply, and a burning blush 
covers her cheeks. _ Tears rush to 
her eyes, and she stammers, rather 
than says: 

“T am very sorry, sir—I did 
not mean to make any com- 
plaint ‘s 

“Sorry! who cares whether you 
are sorry or not? You dared to 
utter a falsehood about my treat- 
ment of you, madam !” 

“Oh!” cries the young girl, 
wiping her eyes, “ you did threaten 
to beat me, sir!” 

“And if I did! You presume 
to bandy words with me, do you, 
madam! If I did threaten to beat 
you! I shall do so yet.” 

The weak head sinks, and a 
tremor runs through the delicate 
frame. 

“T am not well, sir,” she mur- 
murs, “please do not speak so 
harshly to me!” 
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“T speak as you deserve,” replies 
the pitiless potentate, unmoved by 
the tears or beseeching accents of 
the girl ; “what is it to me whether 
you are well or ill, and I believe as 
much as I choose of your trumpery 
affectation of sickness! Don’t fancy 
you can work upon my feelings by 
your private theatricals! Iam not 
to be affected by your tears, and 

sobs, and babyish Ww ailings.” 

“T am not well, sir’ ” repeats the 
girl, wiping her eyes. “I am not 
pretending.” 

“ You always are!” 

“Oh, no, sir.” 

And the girl sobs. 

“Did you hear me, or did you 
not?” cries the manager wrathful- 
ly; “did you or did you not under- 
stand me, when I said that I would 
have no more of this silly acting ?” 

“IT can't help crying,” she mur- 
murs, her head drooping. 

“Very well, madam! Just con- 
tinue it, and I'll find the means of 
making you understand your place.” 

He lays his hand upon a flexible 
cane at his side, and threatens her 
with a blow as he speaks. 

The face of the girl crimsons 
with indignation and fear, and her 
tears no longer flow. 

“Tt is well, madam!” says man- 
ager Bilks,“ you know now what 
will be the result of this proceeding 
if you continue it.” 

The girl makes no reply. 

“Ido not deign to argue with 
you further as to the impropriety 
of your conduct, madam—conduct 
which I shall not fail to remember, 
and to punish. At present I have 
only to say again, that it is my will 
that you appear in the part you 
have committed, and which you 
have presumed to object to.” 

“The part of———.” 

“Hayden, yes, madam. Don’t 
go to sinking } vour voice in that die- 
away mutter! It will produce no 
effect upon me!” 


“Oh, sir! how can I act this 
part? The costume is so improper.” 

“Improper !—you presume to 
repeat that !—you presume to think 
that a character which has been 
taken by some of the first lady 
comedians of the age is improper! 
Hoighty, toighty !” 8 says the mana- 
ger with immense scorn, “ when did 
madam, the Princess, forget her ori- 
gin in the gutter and assume the 
airs of the court.” 

“T did not intend to assume airs, 
sir,” murmurs the girl. 

“T am glad to hear it,” replies 
manager Bilks, with lofty scorn, 
“it would be very facetious in a 
thing like you—depending for 
meat and bread upon my charity.” 

“T try to work and earn my sup- 
port,” murmurs the girl in the same 
tone, * and you engaged me only to 
sew—not to act.” 

“Give me none of your inso- 
lence!” cries Mr. Bilks, grasping 
his cane; “if you do—you know 
the consequence.” 

The girl is silent, sobbing. 

“T ask again, will you obey me, 
and take the part of Hayden? y» 
says the threatening voice. 

“Oh, yes, sir! If you will let 
me act in woman’s clothes.” 

“What?” 

“In my own dress, sir.” 

“You presume then to oppose 
me still—you dare to intimate that 
I demand what is improper betore 
my noble and aristocratic audience ! 
You venture to say that I order 
you to appear in a dress which is 
indelicate !” 

“Oh, yes! it is!” cries the girl, 
with her face covered with blushes, 
and shedding torrents of tears. “I 
cannot—cannot,! I never could 
put on the dress of ‘ Hayden’ in 
public—before gentlemen! Oh, 
think what it is, sir!” cries the poor 
girl in anagony. “Ido not speak 
of Hayden’s first dress, but where 
she puts on her brother’s costume— 
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nothing but a small jacket, with a 
man’s ruffles to the waist, and silk 
stockings to the knees! Oh! I 
should die of shame! I never 
could go on the stage!—I should 
faint before I uttered a word, and 
there would be a worse scene than 
that the other evening! The smiles 
and jests of the gentlemen in the 
audience would kill me!—their 
fingers would point at me, and I 
would lose my senses! It would 
kill me, sir! Ob, do not insist 
upon it—if you have any pity for 
me!” 

The poor girl uttered the words 
with a passionate anguish which 
would have melted a heart of ada- 
mant. Instead, however, of pro- 
ducing any such emotion in the 
heart of manager Bilks, this reply 
only excited his rage. 

“You dare!” he said, white with 
passion, “ you presume to reply that 
you will not take this part! You 
dare to tell me that the noble au- 
dience will jeer at you, and put on 
your fine airs of maidenly proprie 
ty! Maidenly propriety !—you are 
very maidenly! You are very fear- 
ful, forsooth that the gentlemen 
will smile at you—and I suppose 
among the gentlemen you are afraid 
to exhibit yourself before, is this 
young dandy, Mr. Frank Hay! I 
will shock your maidenly propriety 
a little more, madam!” he cried 
wrathfully. “ You need not blush 
and tremble, and look at me with 
that air of impudent defiance! I 
say that Mr. Frank Hay would 
have very little faith in your ‘maiden 
propriety ’ after the shameless man- 
ner in which you have held private 
and clandestine meetings with him! 
Maiden propriety!—I guess you 
have very little of that left, and the 
less of it you affect, with this mise- 
rable and contemptible air of pru- 
dery the better!” 

“Oh! it is not affected!—it is 
not affected!” cried the girl in an 
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agony, “as heaven sees me, I 
never “ 

“Do not reply to me, you jade! 
I will endure no more insolence! 
You shall obey me, and act Hay- 
den—in full costume, silk stock- 
ings and all! Refuse at your 
peril!” 

And manager Bilks raised his 
stick in a threatening way, and 
shook it above his head. 

The girl cowered before him, and 
seemed ready to sink to the earth. 

“ Will you act!” cried the man- 
ager in a tone of thunder. 

“Oh, how can 1?” 

!” cried Bilks, pre- 





“You refuse! 
paring to strike the drooping shoul- 
ders. 

“[ cannot! will not!—strike, 
whip, degrade me !—I will not!” 
cried the girl in an agony. 

Bilks started from his chair fu- 
riously, and in a moment would 
have brought down his cane upon 
the weak girl, when a dramatic 
“entrance” took place, which he 
had not calculated upon, or guard- 
ed against. 

The cane was wrenched from his 
hand—the word “scoundrel !” hiss- 
ed through clenched teeth, and Mr. 
Frank Hay applied the flexible 
weapon furiously to the shoulders 
of the worthy manager. 

The explanation of this slight 
circumstance was very simple. He 
had not gone a hundred paces from 
the theatre, after receiving the in- 
timation that Miss Felton was “ en- 
gaged with Mr. Bilks,” when he 
heard the voice of the pretty actress 
he had complimented on the night 
before, calling guardedly after him. 

He immediately returned, and 
the following brief colloquy took 
place : 

“ Frank, you had better stay.” 

“ Why, Celestine ?” 

“ Susie is in trouble.” 

“In trouble! how?” 


“ With old Bilks,” 
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“Tell me about it !—how !—do 
you think . 

“Yes I do, and lam not going 
to take his part. I'll take Susie’s, 
if you do admire her more than 
me. He has called her in there, 
and is going to make her act Hay- 
den, which she has a foolish fear 
of, as if the dress was not very be- 
coming !—it is to my figure! Well 
people are strange things some- 
times, and if Susie don’t like it, I 
don’t blame her, or abuse her.’ 

“Like it!—abuse her! Speak, 
Celestine ! ! Tam horribly uneasy!” 

“It’s easy to see that you are in 
love, poor fellow! Well, I like you 
all the better, for you are an honest 
fellow, Frank; and if you liked me, 
it would’nt take me long to like 
you. See! there is my killing 
glance all thrown away. But we 
are losing time——.” 

“Yes, Yes!” 

“How much in love you are! 
you really don’t see me! Well, I 
don’t complain, for I like Susie.” 

“What of her?—make haste, 
Celestine—there’s a good girl!” 

“ Bilks is going to make her act 
Hayden, and if she won't he'll beat 
her,” 

“Beat her! Let him dare !— 
the scoundrel !—where are they ?” 

“Ah! that’s the way I should 
like my lover to do. Frank, I’m 
jealous.” 

“Celestine, are you my friend?” 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“Come on then !—show me where 
they are!” 

“That’s just what I am going to 
do. Oh! won’t it be fun if you 
whip Bilks! He stopped my salary 
the other evening when I only—.” 

Frank lost the end of the sen- 
tence—he was rushing through the 
scenes, 

“This way,’ ” said the actress in a 
whisper, “here is the door—and 
you can listen until the proper mo- 
ment—then you can ‘enter right.’” 





As we have seen, Mr. Frank did 
enter. Restraining himself by a 
tremendous effort during the earlier 
portion of the dialogue, his feelings 
had finally carried him away, and 
in an instant he had burst into the 
room, seized the weapon about to 
descend upon the girl, and applied 
it wrathfully to the back of mana- 
ger Bilks. 

Bilks was a coward—we have 
stated the fact before. The attack 
of the young man completely cowed 
him. 

Instead of making any resistance, 
he retreated into a corner, holding 
up his hands to ward off the furious 
blows, uttering cries of terror and 
remonstrance. 

“There, sir!” cried the young 
man, crimson with passion, and 
breathing hoarsely, “utter another 
word and I will shatter this cane 
over your rascally shoulders! You 
dared to threaten this poor girl! 
who is my friend !—you dared to 
hint that she was guilty of i impro- 
priety in meeting me! By heaven! 
I have a mind to take your coward- 
ly life, you miserable ruffian !” 

And Frank seemed to reach for 
some weapon wherewith to carry 
out his design. This was, however, 
prevented. The cries of the mana- 
ger had brought the members of 
the company into the apartment, 
and they, one and all, interposed to 
restore peace. There was scarcely 
a decent regret for the manager's 
beating, expressed in the counten- 
ances of the comedians, male or 
female; the truth being that Mr. 
manager Bilks was cordially hated 
by one and all of them, and his 
chastisement hailed as an act com. 
bining justice and pleasure. Even 
Captain Macheath afterwards de- 
clared that any little dislike which 
he had felt toward that fine young 
fellow, was obliterated by his noble 
and chivalrous espousal of the 
cause of a lady in distress—which 
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sentiments produced a powerful 
effect upon the feelings of Miss 
Celestine, subsequently, we are sorry 
to say, Madam Macheath. 

Frank cared little for applause or 
reprobation : he would have charg- 
ed the whole phalanx of comedians, 
had it been necessary, with nothing 
but his cane; and, indeed, his air 
resembled rather that of irate roy- 
alty, than the bearing of one guilty 
of intrusien, with the further act of 
assault and battery. 

Menacing with fiery eyes both 
manager and players, he approach- 
ed the terrified and weeping girl— 
placed her arin within his own, and 
before she was aware of his inten- 
tion, bore her off in triumph, be- 
yond the pale of the theatre, and 
into the open street. 

Wholly defiant of public opinion, 
and disregarding the curses and 
fury of Mr. manager Bilks, who 
howled after him—it is the last 
time that gentleman will howl or 
speak in this history—the young 
fellow led the trembling girl along 
Gloucester-street, and deposited her 
form upon the sofa in his chamber 
at Mrs. Wharton’s. 

The young girl recovered her 
strength only to burst into a torrent 
of tears, and these tears caused Mr. 
Frank Hay’s heart to sink within 
him, even in the height of his rage. 
He asked what he could do to re- 
lieve her, but the question seemed 
to agitate her more than ever, and 
it finally became plain to the young 
fellow that the best thing for her 
would be privacy and silence. 

“Miss Felton,” he said, with an 
air of the loftiest respect, “I trust 
I have not offended you in acting 
as I have done, and terminating, 
without your consent, all engage- 
ments between you and that ruffian 
who dared to threaten you with a 
blow. I did as [ thought best, and 
you must see that any further con- 
nection with the players is wholly 
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out of the question. It will be my 
pleasure to assist you in finding 
such a home as you will desire; 
and, meanwhile, you need fear no- 
thing here. You are in the house 
of a most excellent woman, and this 
is my private apartment—my own 
chamber, of which I will leave you 
the key. At present it is best, per- 
haps, for me to retire, that you may 
regain your calmness, and you have 
simply to turn the key in the lock 
to preserve yourself from intrusion. 
I shall go out for an hour or two-— 
at the end of that time I shall re- 
turn, and I trust I shall find your 
strength quite restored. I repeat 
that you are quite safe from intru- 
sion here, and that you have more 
friends than myself, who will pre- 
serve you from this brutal player. 
I now beg to take my leave.” 

Mr. Frank made his best bow, as 
he uttered these words, and, placing 
the key in the lock within, went 
slowly down the steps, having first 
carefully closed the door. 

Overwhelmed by a variety of 
emotions, the young man then took 
his way toward Mr. Lincoln’s office, 
careless of the greeting which he 
was likely to receive. 

He was not mistaken in suppos- 
ing that Mr. Lincoln would refer to 
his unauthorized absence. The old 
gentleman laid before him in a 
feeling manner the danger of neg- 
lecting his studies, and then, bid- 
ding him not consider the reproof 
harsh, requested him to “ copy that 
deed.” 

Frank set to work like one in a 
dream—his breast torn with a 
thousand conflicting emotions.— 
More than once he was compelled 
to throw aside the copy he was 
making and commence another— 
his progressing thoughts causing 
him to make fatal inaccuracies. 

At last it was finished, and ris- 
ing, the young man requested per- 
mission to go out for half an hour. 
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Mr. Lincoln graciously granted the 
request, and Frank returned hastily 
to his lodgings, his face radiant, his 
bosom heaving, his whole heart and 
soul wrapped up in the single 
thought that he was about to look 
again upon that countenance which 
had come to be the sole object for 
him in the wide universe. 

He passed hastily through the 
door—scarcely heard the voice of 
Mrs. Wharton, who tried to arrest 
him in his passage; he hastened 
up the steps, with a beating heart, 
and knocked at the door, his pulse 
galloping, and his cheeks filled with 
blushes. 

No answer was returned to his 
knock, and he repeated it. 

Sull no reply came—no voice 
bade him enter, and a cold chill 
ran through his frame, and stilled 
the beating of his heart. 

Could she -have succumbed to 
the terrible excitement of the scene 
through which she had passed ? 
Could her weak nerves have yield- 
ed, and had she fainted from ex- 
haustion during bis absence ? 

The thought made him turn pale, 
and without further ceremony, he 
turned the knob of the door and 
entered. 

The apartment was vacant—no 
traces of Miss Felton were to be 
seen. 

The cushions of the sofa still bore 
the impress of the young girl's ten- 
der form: he saw where the deli- 
eate head had lain, where the round 
shoulder had been placed—but the 
warm living figure which had rest- 
ed here was gone—the beautiful 
form had disappeared. 

He rushed to the heavily-eurtain- 
ed bed—perhapsthe girl had sought 
a softer couch, and fallen asleep 
upon the yielding down. The bed 
was untouched—the snowy pillows, 
with their fringes, had been unin- 
vaded, and the young man uttered 
a hasty exclamation of contempt at 
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his folly in supposing that the de- 
licate and sensitive girl could so 
lose sight of every feeling of maid- 
enly modesty and ceremony. 

Frank was for a moment entirely 
overcome, and looking wildly around 
him, would have sunk for support 
into a seat, but suddenly a note 
upon the table caught his eye. He 
seized it with a trembling hand, 
and recognized, in the hastily traced 
pencil marks, the writing of a 
woman. 

Running his eye rapidly overthe 
paper, his cheek suddenly grew 
pale, and letting the note fall, he 
sank into a chair—leaning for sup- 
port upon the table, with the air of 
one who seeks to recover from the 
effect of some terrible and unex- 
pected blow. 

The paper contained the follow- 
ing words, blotted with tears : 

“T never can thank you for all 
your goodness. I do not know 
where to go, but, indeed, I ought 
not to remain here, kind, oh, how 
kind! as you have been to me, sir. 
That cruel man taunted me with 
even meeting you: if I remain he 
will deprive me of all that remains 
to me, my spotless name. I must 
speak plainly, sir—pray do not 
think me unmaidenly. 

“T must go—heaven knows 
where—but God will protect me. I 
pray that we may meet in a better 
world: thanks, thanks for your 
kindness and goodness ! 

“T cannot sign my assumed play- 
ing name—it is odious to me. 

“ Pity and pray for me. 

“Frances TEMPLE.” 

This was the letter which the 
eyes of the young man had rur 
through hastily, and whose contents 
had produced upon him such a feel- 
ing ef despair. 

Gone !—he could scarcely realize 
it. Gone from him just at the mo- 
ment when he thought that heaven 
had blessed bim with a future, 
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spent in her presence as his love 
and wife! Torn from him at the 
very instant when she seemed to be 
wholly his! The thought struck 
the young man like an iron hand, 
his strength deserted him, and with 
a cruel groan his head sank down 
upon his bosom. 

He remained thus for some mo- 
ments without moving, and then 
suddenly rose to his feet muttering : 

“T will find her, or never re- 
turn |” 

As he spoke, a vivid flash of 
lightning darted across the sky, and 
looking through the window, the 
young man became for the first 

‘ 
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time aware that a terrible thunder 
storm was about to burst in all its 
fury. 

“Good heavens !” he cried, “and 
she will be exposed to this awful 
storm—without shelter—weak and 
sick! But no! I will follow her! 
I will find and shield her, if I have 
to pass through fire and tempest! 
I will find her!” 

And the young man rushed from 
the house into the gloomy street, 
just at the moment when the storm, 
with dazzling flashes, and deep 
thunder: roaring like a thousand 
cannon, burst forth in overwhelm- 
ing fury. 





+ A YEAR’S COURTSHIP. 


I saw her, Harry, first in March — 
You know the street that leadeth down 
By the old bridge’s crumbled arch?— 
Just where it leaves the dusty town, 


A lonely house stands grim and dark— 
You've seen it?—then I need not say 
How quaint the place is,—did you mark 


An ivied window? 


Well, one day, 


I, chasing some forgotten dream, 
And in a poet’s idlest mood, 

Caught, as I passed, a white hand’s gleam, 
A shutter opened,—there she stood, 


Training the ivy to its prop 





Two blue eyes, and a brow of snow 
Flashed down upon me—did I stop ?— 


She says I did—I do not know. 


But all that day did something glow, 

Just where the heart beats; frail and slight, 
A germ had slipped its shell, and now 

Was pushing softly for the light. 


And April saw me at her feet, 
Dear month of sunshine and of rain! 
My very fears were sometimes sweet, 
And hope was often touched with pain. 
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For she was frank, and she was coy, 
A wilful April in her ways, 

And in a dream of doubtful joy, 
I passed some truly April days. 


May came; and on that arch, sweet mouth, 
The smile was graver in its play, 

And softening with the softening south, 
My April melted into May. 


She loved me, yet my heart would doubt, 
And ere I spoke, the month was June,— 
One warm, still night we wandered out 
To watch a slowly setting moon. 


Something which I saw not—my eyes 
Were not on Heaven—a star perchance, 
Or some bright drapery of the skies 
Had caught her earnest, upward glance. 


And as she paused—Hal! we have played 
Upon the very spot—a fir 

Just touched me with its dreamy shade, 
But the full moonlight fell on her. 


And as she paused,—I know not why, 

I longed to speak, yet could not speak, 
The bashful are the boldest,—I— 

I stooped, and gently kissed her cheek. 


A murmur (else some fragrant air 
Stirred softly) and the faintest start! 

Oh, Hal! we were the happiest pair! 
Oh, Hal! I clasped her heart to heart! 


And kissed away some tears that gushed,— 
But how she trembled, timid dove! 

When my soul broke its silence, flushed 
With a whole burning June of love. 


Since then, a happy year hath sped 

Through months that seemed all June and May, 
And soon a March sun overhead 

Will usher in the crowning day. 


Twelve blessed moons that seemed to glow 
All summer, Hal! my peerless Kate! 

She is the dearest—“ Angel?” no! 
Thank God !—but you shall see her—wait! 


So, all is told. I count on thee 

To see the priest, Hal! Pass the wine! 
Here’s to my darling wife to be! 

And here’s to—when thou find’st her—thine ! 





{J une, 
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A BRAID OF AUBURN HAIR. 


Do you know a pleasanter thing 
than the expectation and the arri- 
val of an agreeable party to dine 
and spend the night, when you live, 
shut up by snow, in the country ? 

You have a good cook, a well- 
filled larder, the best wine, an ex- 
cellent appetite, and a decided 
hunger for something new in the 
way of gossip and town talk—who 
is dead, who is married, since 
yesterday? The hot-house flowers 
sent two days ago are still fresh, 
and still perfume your jardinieére, 
but the flavor and fragrance of the 
scandal of that date are more evan- 
escent, and surely somebody has 
been after something since then, 
and these people will tell all about it. 

Here comes the carriage—the 
cars are in, and the guests tumble 
out, so cold, so brisk, so merry, so 
eager, and so pleased. The fire 
burns brightly as if in warmer wel- 
come—the dark curtains are close- 
ly drawn, and the hostess says 
“dinner” in a cheering voice, as 
her visitors rub their chilled hands 
and gather around the hearth, 

Now, look at the group: there 
is first, Mrs. Grantly herself—she is 
very sweet and indolent, and does 
the honors with a fatigued grace 
that suits her luxuriant figure and 
her gentle face. Who would guess 
that these white hands have done 
so much this morning in preparing 
the dinner, which will presently 
be eaten; but if ever you try to 
keep house in the country with 
Irish servants, you will find out that 
giving orders will not secure their 
ulfilment. 

Mr. Grantly is charming, so well- 
bred, so handsome under his grey 
hair, (which is, by the way, curious- 
ly in contrast with the youth of his 
blue eyes, fresh skin, and white 


teeth ;) he is very talkative, extreme- 
ly English, well-read and lively. 

There are Mrs. Lancaster and 
Mrs. Felton. Mrs. Lancaster is that 
stately blonde with the fair ringlets 
and pretty mouth—she is a belle 
and a beauty—if she were not so 
handsome, people would talk only 
of her wit. Mrs. Felton is the 
widow, with her cap just shading 
that brightest and sunniest auburn 
hair. Whatacoquetish little cap ! 
and those sombre folds of crape on 
their foundation of bombazine, are 
as stylish, and becoming as Mrs. 
Lancaster’s silk and point lace. If 
these be weeds, I prefer them to 
flowers, 

Evidently Mr. Charlemont thinks 
so. He gives such an earnest look 
every now and then at her madon- 
na face and her soft brown eyes. 
He is not made wretched, though, 
by the contemplation of beauty, 
robed in grief, for he is the gayest, 
inost amusing, most brilliant of the 
party. Life lights up his counte- 
nance, and flashes from beneath his 
thick dark moustache, as he jests 
and laughs, and “keeps the ball 
rolling” with equal spirit and skill. 

He quite eclipses every one else, 
not excepting the sixth and last of 
this highly agreeable set, Mr. Hard- 
ing, who is not an inconsiderable 
personage in these respects either. 

“Bless me! Mrs. Lancaster! I 
have some letters for you, (both 
ladies were on a visit of several 
days to Mrs. Grantly.) “I am but 
a poor substitute for your usual 
Mercury! What can you expect, 
however, from a man at my time . 
of life? and to-morrow is Friday, 
too, my busy day—it always dis- 
tracts me—so forgive my unpar- 
donable neglect.” 

“ Willingly—who can be cross 
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just when they receive such tokens 
of their importance. Three, yes, 
four letters. Thank you.” 

As Mrs. Lancaster broke the first 
seal, with a circular bow to the 
company for permission, dinner was 
announced. She glanced over the 
opening page, and then thrust her 
whole correspondence carelessly 
into her pocket, as she took Mr. 
Charlemont’s arm. 

“ Now tell us the newest bon- 
mot, the latest club-story, or the 
name of the last book worth read- 
ing,” she said, when the soup plates 
had fairly disappeared. 

“T can tell you the whole three 
in one sentence, but it will read 
backwards to your questions and 
wants. There is a new book out 
called * Lily? the club says it is 
written to poke fun at our friend 
Grantley; and an admirer of his, 
wishing to protect him, has sug- 
gested that, from ‘its intense lean- 
ing towards scandal, (mentioning 
Grantley, of course, is scandalous,) 
and its consequent fierceness, it 
should be re-christened the ‘ Tiger 
Lily.’” 

“Humph! I have heard better 
things than that. Why you might 
have said that yourself. Try again, 
Mr. Charlemont. You have failed 
this time. The ‘new’ book we 
read yesterday, the club ‘story’ is 
too true, and the ‘bon-mot’ is as 
flat as it is fierce.” 

“Upon my word! Well, have 
you heard about Mrs. Hashish ?” 

“Mrs. Hashish? who is she?” 

“ The wife of Mr. Hashish,a Per- 
sian of Persia, who has undertaken 
to ill-treat Mrs, H., and she has flown 
to the care of the English Consul, 
so that probably when the Crimea 
is vacated by the British Lion, that 
valiant animal will then be obliged 
to go and roar on the banks of the 
Tagus.” 

“Do Persian women run about 
in this free fashion?” 
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“My dear Mrs. Lancaster! how 
sorry I am to find you so ignorant! 
Know, oh! heretofore-considered- 
most—erudite—of-charming women, 
that Persia is the genuine paradise 
of wives. In the first place, when 
a woman marries, it is understood 
and received as a fixed tact, that 
her husband’s relations are her na- 
tural enemies, so that if she is mo- 
lested by them in the slightest man- 
ner, he is to be punished for not 
preventing it before it could hap- 
pen. She reigns supreme in every 
thing, over everything. If the 
lovely Gulbeyaz, or Caramfil, or 
Hlelmas wishes to give an enter- 
tainment, the happy Hafiz, or Yusef, 
or Suleiman must provide all the 
delicacies of the season, invite the 
company which his gazelle desires, 
and appear, or stay in discreet re- 
tirement, just as she chooses ; if he 
refuses or forgets anything, she is 
at liberty to have him bastinadoed. 
What do you think of that, ma- 
dam, as a specimen of conjugal fe- 
licity ?” and Mr. Charlemont, lean- 
ing back with his thumbs in his 
waistcoat pockets, slowly nodded 
his head. 

“Think! why those women are 
better off than if they had been 
born widows.” With ahalf glance 
at her opposite neighbor, Mrs. Lan- 
caster helped herself to a potato 
a la maitre @hotel and dropped the 
spoon, whereupon Mr, Charlemont 
hastily withdrew his eyes from the 
same fascinating direction, and his 
thumbs from their resting place, 
and saved the saucy lady’s moire 
antique skirt. 

“You are very good,” she said, 
“T like you as well as if you were 
a Persian. But what is this?” 


Her quick eye had fallen upon a 
tiny fold of paper, which stood out 
in bold relief upon the dark purple 
of this very skirt. 

“Ah! here is something singular 
Ladies, look, 


*—and sentimental. 
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Gentlemen, you are not forbidden, 
either ; besides, we are on the banks 
of the Hudson, not the Tagus, and 
you are still free agents.” 

She unfolded the tissue paper, 
and there soft and bright in its cir- 
cle, lay a tress of auburn hair. 

“ Let me see it—whose?” cried 
Mr. Charlemont, the first. 

“Pass it over Charleront,” said 
Mr. Grantley; and while doing so, 
Mr. Charlemont went on, “ What 
happy mortal is so honored by you, 
Mrs. Lancaster?” 

“By me? My good friend! you 
earry it off admirably. Do you 
wish to pretend that this hair be- 
longs tome? You might as well 
say thatit grew on my own head. 
Look at it, Cornelia,” she added 
significantly to Mrs. Felton. 

The pretty widow looked and 
blushed. Vainly she tried to keep 
down the mantling color. She lift- 
ed the snowy lids from her large 
eyes towards her friend, with a lit- 
tle gesture of reproof, while Mrs. 
Grantley said, wonderingly : 

“It is the very shade of Mrs. 
Felton’s hair!” 

“And it fell out of Mr. Charle- 
mont’s pocket, I believe, when he 
dragged away his thumbs to pre- 
serve my dress. What lady-love 
have you, oh, sinner, with auburn 
hair like Mrs. Felton’s, and that you 
carry about in this fashion ?” 

It was now Mr. Charlemont’s 
turn to be confused. 

“Upon my honor,” he protested, 
with embarrassment quite foreign 
to his usual audacity, “I know no- 
thing about it. It is a joke of 
yours, if you wish me to be serious.” 
The “you” was levelled at Mrs, 
Lancaster, but it was meant for 


Mrs. Felton. ‘ 
“A joke of mine! You are ab- 
surd. If it were mine could I have 


owned it, without knowing it. Be- 
sides it is a woman’s hair—there is 
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nothing mannish in that delicate 
curl.” 

“Now for the proofs,” said Mr. 
Harding, “here are initials, if we 
can only make them out, but the 
envelope is so thin—C, yes that is a 
C—and either a T, no, that is an F.” 

“ For shame,” put in Mr. Grant- 
ley, who felt for the embarrassment 
which caused Mrs. Felton’s hands 
to tremble, and which made Wil- 
liam Charlemont silent. 

No doubt existed in the minds of 
the four others that the widow and 
the clever journalist “ understood 
each other.” Mrs. Lancaster inter- 
nally regretted having noticed the 
folded paper; Mr. Harding was 
shocked at having disclosed the ini- 
tials, and Mr. and Mrs. Grantley 
exchanged those marital signals 
which conveyed to each the thoughts 
of the other, 

Mrs. Lancaster broke the awkward 
silence by some lively sally, to which 
her right hand neighbor presently 
responded, and they were soon 
rattling away, the only allusion to 
the hair again being from Mr. 
Charlemont himself. 

He stretched his hand across the 
table, saying : 

“Well, if I am convicted of 
hoarding up locks of hair, let me, 
at least, have C. T.’s pretty curl,” 
and he put it away, without looking 
at Mrs. Felton. 

The dinner passed off gayly as 
usual, and then the ladies left their 
cavaliers, to the luxury of a smoke, 
until tea. 

Mrs. Laneaster’s beautiful face 
wore a most mischievous expres- 
sion, as she drew Cornelia upon the 
sofa beside her, and smoothed a 
stray strand of hair which had 
bubbied up from beneath the mus- 
lin cap; so much mischief there 
was and amusement in her smile 
that Mrs. Felton would not stay to 
be twitted, but vowed that she must 
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have her work basket that very 
instant, and broke away, pursued 
by a light laugh from her two tor- 
menters, who were so busy discuss- 
ing this curious discovery, that 
Mrs. Lancaster even forgot the pre- 
cious correspondence that was wait- 
ing to be read. 

“So Cornelia has been encourage- 
ing Charlemont to this extent, un- 
known to us. Trust a widow! 
They are proverbial it is true, but 
who would have suspected that she 
was canvassing a successor to her 
late most disagreeable lord. So 
demure, so reserved —the little 
wretch !” 

“ Positively, Laura, you did not 
know whose hair it was, until you 
opened the paper?” 

“ Not even then—not until I saw 
the confusion of these sly creatures 
on detection. But here come the 
gentlemen—no more.” 

Mr. Grantley and Mr, Harding 
entered together. 

“Where is Charlemont? Is he 
not here?” asked the master of the 
house. 

“No.” 

“Nor Mrs. Felton, either,” he re- 
marked, with an amused smile. 

“ Cornelia has gone for her work 
basket,” Mrs, Grantley said, quietly. 

“Then she keeps her work basket 
in the library, my dear, and Char- 
lemont has to help her look for it,” 
Mr. Grantley whispered, “ for I am 
sure he is there.” 

No remark was made by the 
well-bred company, when the two 
soon after returned by opposite 
doors; Mrs. Felton was rather more 
silent than usual, and Mr. Charle- 
mont was evidently both excited 
and very happy, although he tried 
hard to behave just like himself. 

As they were thinking about 
separating for the night, a sudden 
question from her host reminded 
Mrs. Lancaster of her letters. 
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She threw up her hands with 
surprise and pretty horror. 

“ Unread! don’t talk to me, good 
people. Cornelia, have the kind- 
ness to sing, or Mr. Harding may 
whistle—I must see what my in- 
sulted friends say.” 

With the light of the reading- 
lamp gilding her long curls as she 
bent over the closely filled pages, 
Mrs. Lancaster’s voice was silenced 
for a while, and the rest were abus- 
ing a late New York ball, when out 
rang such a peal of laughter from 
the lady, that they turned with 
amazement towards her. 

“ May we not share the fun?” 

“Certainly.” She wiped the 
tears from her eyes, which her mer- 
riment had brought there. “I 
could not be so cruel as to keep this 
to myself. This letter is from my 
aunt. I had only opened it when 
dinner was announced,” and witha 
suppressed laugh quivering in every 
dimple, Mrs. Lancaster thus read : 
My own dear Laura: 

You are so guy that it seems quite use- 
less to bring such a prosy old woman as 
myself before you. | am nothing now 
but a grandmamma, and have lost almost 
any other individuality saving and except 
my love for you. We pass our lives here 
very quietly, only varied and variable by 
changes of the weather and exchanges 
of visits with “‘next door,” as we call 
our good friends, the Colliers, who are, 
indeed, neighborly and pleasant people. 
The girls tind them a great resource. 
Mrs. Collier has a nephew, Mr. Davis, 
who sings, and he and Minna practice 
together, till [ really begin to think that 
poor little Minn has a voice. Catherine 
makes a very decent housckeeper—at 
least Charles is contented with her efforts 
in that line, which is enough to satisfy us 
all. J have learned to bone turkies, which 
is looked upon as a great accomplish- 
ment, and when * next door” breaktasted 
in state with us some short time ago, the 
crowning glory of the table was one of 
these specimens of my handiwork.” 


Here Mrs. Lancaster paused and 
looked up; a polite attention was 
the prevailing expression of her 
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listeners, but at the same time it 
was evident that they rather won- 
dered where lay the “ fun” of these 
domestic details. She gave a slight 
cough and proceeded: 


“There are now two babies to make 
me happy. Little Charles continues to 
be the manliest and sweetest of fellows, 
but I own that my name-child, Caroline, 
(in spite of the draw-back of her being a 
girl,) grows daily upon my interest and 
delight. She promises to ve very pretty, 
although some people presume to say 
otherwise. 1 will let you judge in one 
respect of her chances ot beauty-hood, by 
enclosing what you must acknowledge to 
be-the-very-prettiest-lock-of—auburn-hair- 
you-ever-saw.”’ 


Imagine the burst of amazement 
as Mrs. Lancaster slowly dropped 
these words from her lovely lips. 

~ What?” cried Mrs. Grantley, 
in her softest tones, * and these im- 
tials——.” 

“Were C. i.—Caroline Temple 
—my cousin’s little girl !” 

liow they laughed. 

~ Pray pardon me, Mr. Charle- 
mount,” said Mrs, Lancaster, extend- 
ing her hand deprecatingly. 

“ Pardon you—oh, very willing- 
ly,” Mr. Charlemont answered, with 
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a smile and side glance at Mrs. 
Felton, who buried her head, cap 
and all, under the lid of that work 
box. 

When Mrs. Lancaster was re- 
moving her black velvet bracelets 
some half hour afterwards, in her 
own chamber, a slight tap at the 
door was followed by the blushing 
entrance of her friend Cornelia, 
who came to tell her, with a little 
hesitation, that she had promised 
to become Mrs. Wm. Charlemont. 

“Through you it has happened, 
Laura, for my embarrassment and 
absurd behavior, when I thought 
the hair was mine, (as I really did,) 
emboldened him, he says, to lay 
siege to my reserve and my weeds. 
So, you see, you have unintention- 
ally been a match-maker.” 

“ And where has he had time?” 

“Oh!” said the pretty Cornelia, 
twisting her single gold ring’ round 
and round, as if its long worn circlet 
was beginning to incommode her, 
“just as I left you to get my work, 
he opened the dining room door to 
join us, and stopped me to—to— 
speak about this thing. Good 
night. dear—that’s all.” 


sf SUNSET. 


| paused—the sun was sinking in the west 


And his last rays gave signal for a calm 


On nature’s face. 


With her love-billing mate. 


The dove now sought her rest 


There seemed a balm 


Of peace and bliss to soothe earth’s troubled breast, 


Shed down from heaven, and steeping all in rest, 


And the still lake seemed mirror of the hour, 


Which, when lone man is nature’s silent guest, 





Calms his vexed thoughts with more than magic power, 
And the faint heart revives, as doth each drooping flower. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON SOUTHERN CIVILIZATION, 


No. 1. 


Tue question meets us on the 
threshold — what is civilization? 
Any problem, which, for its solu- 
tion, demands a careful analysis of 
man’s nature and a delicate weigh- 
ing of the relative importance of 
his manifold relations, may well 
also be considered as requiring for 
the successful performance of such 
a task, a thorough acquaintance 
with all the channels of his intel- 
lectual activity. Such a qualifica- 
tion, in ideal perfection, we may 
boldiy assert, has never been pos- 
sessed by man, and even as perfect 
in the view of practical utility, it 
will oly be seen in one of those 
solitary geniuses, which, are like 
comets, that appear but once in a 
thousand generations. 

Yet, without pretending te such 
universal attainments, we may, per- 
haps, form a correct, and, what is 
yet more difficult, a distinct idea of 
the essential principle, the central 
motive of that many sided thing we 
call civilization. Looked at from 
without, it is, indeed, a world, a 
maze, a mystery; and minds influ- 
enced by this or that bias, will give 
it this or that interpretation. It is 
a globe upon which each man walks 
acquainted with his petty acre only, 
and forming vain imaginations, per- 
haps, of the shape and structure 
and grand relations of the whole. 
But once place him where he will 
be able to compare his own world 
with others and the truth, dimly 
conceived at first, will gradually 

row in definiteness, until the 
rolling ball is as distinct an idea 
in his mind as it is a reality 
in the universe. Just as the ma 
terial earth is not the property 
of one individual, one family, 


tribe, nation, or even of one race, 
so the peculiar condition of be- 
ings, which we call society, and 
which is the ground work of civili- 
zation, and has so often been con- 
founded with it, is not exclusively 
the state of one class of men or 
even of animals, but is in fact a 
notion which in a higher or lower 
form of expression, may be ob- 
served in the history of every kind 
of animate being. In the lowest 
animals, for instance, the individuals 
are bound together in the lowest 
form of society, by a tangible ma- 
terial bond, as may be seen in the 
wonderful coral-anima!s, which have 
been so much the theme of writers, 
for the vast share their delicate 
bodies have unconsciously had in 
building lands fit for the habitation 
of man. Next higher than this is 
that condition where individuals 
congregate simply because their 
conditions of life compel them to 
live in certain localities in which 
they become crowded together— 
the sea anemones, and the oysters 
are instances of this kind. And if 
to this state of things is added the 
necessity of the meeting of the 
sexes, we reach a form of the so- 
cial idea but little higher than the 
preceding, and common to a vast 
number of animals. 

The social condition, which ranks 
next above the last, is that which 
may be observed in what are called 
the social insects—the wasps, bees, 
ants, and the famous animals known 
as the White Ants of Africa. In 


them a very material advance is 
made on former social states, for 
their condition is not that of mere 
congregation, but of organized so- 
ciety, or, in other words, they con- 
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stitute communities, where the in- 
dividuals are divided into classes, 
to each of which a separate office 
for the good of the commonwealth 
is assigned. So remarkable is the 
division of office among these ani- 
mals, that we can find no parallel 
to it except in the communities of 
mankind. 

The history of the bee is a house- 
hold story and need not be repeat- 
ed. There we have two classes— 
the laborers and the people of ease 
and leisure. That of the wasp is 
nearly the same, with the exception 
that while the bee is the type of 

aceful and frugal labor, the wasp 
isa bandit and robber. But among 
bees, the queen-mother is treated 
with respect by the working class. 
This is not the case in the commu- 
nities of ants—where the unfortu- 
nate mother has no sooner laid all 
her eggs and these have been taken 
charge of by the laborers, than 
these harridans pitilessly drive her 
from the habitation, to provide for 
herself or die. 

Among those animals known to 
naturalists as vertebrata, we have in 
the highest class instances of ani- 
mals far inferior to Man, of whom, 
however, it may be shown that or- 
ganized society is a part of their 
economy. The wonder of the civil- 
ized world has been excited by the 
marvels told of the American beaver. 
The manner in which those ani- 
mals labor together to produce re- 
sults for the benefit of their whole 
association of individuals, is in itself 
organization. And these results are 
stupendous when considered in re- 
lation to the low grade of the 
workers in the scale of being. The 
tribes of dogs in Constantinople 
are so well known to travellers and 
readers of travels, that they need 
only to be mentioned in this con- 
nection. 

Enough then is known to show 
that among animals so much in- 
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ferior to man, that human pride 
frequently ridicules the idea of be- 
ing named in the same breath with 
them, organized society exists. In 
the inséct communities are found 
such analogies as at first sight ap- 
pear more striking than all those 
exhibited by other animals. The 
reverence, even the ceremonious 
homage paid by bees to their queen, 
the guard they keep up night and 
day at the entrance of their hive, 
the consternation inte which a 
whole community will be thrown 
by accidents which affect the whole, 
betraying a system of communica- 
tion between individuals, having 
the same effects as language in man, 
the disregard of the injury done to 
the individual, unless that indivi- 
dual be of peculiar importance to 
the community, all show that these 
animals not only exist in an organ- 
ized social condition, but that the 
idea of “ the common weal” shapes 
their actions according to its re- 
quirements as a law. 

But it is not necessary for us to 
prove that animals living in organ- 
ized society really have the idea of 
such an arrangement, and reason 
correctly upon it. It is certainly 
enough to show what we claim to 
have done, that social existence in 
a more or less strict sense is the 
condition of all animals, and that 
there are diverse animals, in which 
this social condition takes the pecu- 
liar form of the community. 

Now, all races of men, however 
low in barbarity, have this organ- 
ized social condition. We have 
unconfirmed accounts, it is true, of 
tribes having enly the lower forms 
of sociality, but among all those 
sufficiently known to admit of their 
being taken into consideration there 
are none which have not some spe- 
cies of government and consequent- 
ly none among whom we do not 
find organized sociality. Thus, in 
the lowest forms, they not only 
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have traditional laws, and chiefs 
or kings, but actually live to- 
gether building habitations, it is 
true often little better than the 
beaver-hut, but still habitations, and 
these are associated together in the 
form of hamlets, kraals or villages. 
In the higher forms we find the 
Pandects of Justinian, the Common 
Law of England, the Code Napo- 
leon, autocracies, limited monarch- 
ies, oligarchies, and republics, and 
people who live in palaces, which 
are crowded together to form such 
cities as Nineveh, Babylon, Rome, 
London, Paris and Pekin. The 
ditference then between the savage 
and the civilized man is one not of 
kind but of degree, at least so far 
as the social system is concerned. 
He, as well as the other, is endowed 
with a peculiar mental constitution 
which invents for him a social sys- 
tem, a government of some kind, 
and the degree of excellence and 
splendor of this system will vary 
according to his mental constitu- 
tion. We have no more right or 
reason to consider government an 
invention of man than language, 
and neither of these is less the 
result of instinct than the gynarchy 
of the bees, or their mathematical 
knowledge of the best angle at 
which to place the walls of their 
cells in order to ensure strength 
and economy of space. The hut, 
after all, is the archetype of all hu- 
man edifices, the skirt, of all human 
dress, the spear and the club of all 
human weapons, the vase of all 
man’s earthen vessels, the hamlet 
of all his cities, and the tribe and 
its organization of all forms of hu- 
man society and government. And 
the different forms of these, to use 
the phraseology of naturalists, are 
not generic, but specific—do not 
differ in kind, but in proportion and 
degree of development. They are 
the varying results of the common 
instincts of humanity, deriving their 
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variety from the varying propor- 
tions and stature of the intellectual 
mat. 

The results of instinctive sociali- 
ty in man are, of course, very com- 
ome eae They include all of 

is domestic, political and religious 
combinations. In a word, we may 
say that the social form is that 
which necessarily every decided 
movement of the genius of human- 
ity assumes; and that this is so 
simply because it cannot, consist- 
ently with the plan of creation, be 
otherwise. The progressive move- 
ments of the general human mind 
shape themselves into social forms, 
as necessarily as the molten metal 
takes the form of the mould into 
which it flows. Human will hasno 
control over this tendency—human 
energy, though it labored for cen- 
turies, could not add or take away 
one jot or tittle from the common 
law of animal life. 

There is, therefore, a power, an 
energy at work, and sociality is 
a common character of all the 
shapes in which its results are 
east. If then sociality is only the 
form, we must look elsewhere for 
that material in whose mystical 
properties lies, whether active or 
undeveloped, this force, to whose 
various degrees of energy we must 
attribute the various degrees of 
greatness, which characterize the 
social structures into which its re- 
sults are moulded. Now, this force 
is internal—non-material—that is, 
it is a spiritual force. We might 
call it the instinct of ceaseless men- 
tal activity. But it is more than 
av instinct, for it is not a percep- 
tion merely, but a force, and that a 
force over which we have no con- 
trol, but which is as necessarily an 
element in the constitution of spirit, 
as material force or motion is an 
essential element in the constitu- 
tion of matter, a force which ope- 
rates from a point without us, and 
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so to speak behind our concious- 
ness, and impels us onward with or 
without our consent. We hope 
then we will not be thought to 
speak in eniginas when we endea- 
vor to express this force by seizing 
what we know of it phenominally, 
and calling it, therefore, the motion 
of man’s spiritual being. 

But the arbitrary term, civiliza- 
tion, is specific, it is not generic, for 
in that case there would be no such 
thing as barbarism. It is not, there- 
fore, sociality, which is a general 
form, nor is it all forms of that mo- 
tion of our spiritual being, which 
is also general and common to all 
that have the constitution of man. 
It must then be the special name of 
some particular development of 
that spiritual force, and incidentally 
also of certain social phenomena 
which are its results. But inciden- 
tally so only, and by a sort of me- 
tonomy, that happy contrivance by 
which human thought and _lan- 
guage is relieved of so many irk- 
some tasks. 

If now it be asked what is this 
special form of spiritual motion 
which we call civilization, we answer 
and shall endeavor to show clear 
reasons for the reply that civiliza- 
tion is PROGRESSIVE INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

And here we may be pardoned 
for stating our belief that those 
great men who have endeavored to 
define the term civilization, have 
all erred by attempting to find a 
verbal expression for the practical 
results of civilization instead of 
seeking to probe that essential prin- 
ciple, whose working gives us these 
practical results. For instance, 
Count de Gobineau, after having 
well stated the objections, which 
can be justly brought against the 
definitions of Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt and Guizot, himself defines 
civilization as follows: 

“A state of comparative stabili- 
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ty, in which a large collection of 
individuals strive by peaceful means 
to satisfy their wants and refine 
their intelligence and manners.” 
Now, “this state of comparative 
stability,” &c., we venture to suggest, 
is always the condition of civiliza- 
tion, and is very frequently its’ re- 
sult—it is to civilization what the 
body is to the soul—but it is not 
civilization itself. If we suppose, 
for instance, a race with all the in- 
stincts and capacities for developing 
a civilization, but in such a state of 
social instability as was the popu- 
lation of Europe in the times be- 
fore Charlemagne and Alfred, all 
history demonstrates that despite 
the existence of those capacities, 
civilization is impossible in such a 
political and social chaos. Now 
what will be the first effort in the 
way of amelioration? Certainly it 
will be that of intellect to recom- 
bine the confused and conflicting 
social elements into the forms of 
order, This restoration of order 
may be in some instances perhaps 
brought about by circumstances ; 
but in general, it is the result of the 
strivings of one or many intellects, 
who have the idea of social order 
before them as an object. The mo- 
tive of these efforts is comparative- 
ly of little importance. It seldom or 
never is disinterested, and need not 
be so, provided only the object is at- 
tained and social order established, 
or ina fair way of being established. 
No sooner is such a state of com- 
parative stability felt than the intel- 
lectual energy begins to be more 
generally awakened, and to direct 
itself first to political matters per- 
haps, or to the study of the remains 
of former civilizations if these be 
accessible, The march of opinion 
has by this time fairly begun — 
Great revolutions follow, in social 
forms, in order to bring them to a 
level with the advance of ideas, 
Knowledge at the same time begins 
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to take the systematic form, and to 
be acknowledged as a power. First 
thought and then speech declares 
itself free, and so individualiza- 
tion becomes complete. And this 
state we call one of high civiliza- 
tion. 

What then could be truly termed 
a history of civilization would not 
be a history of social forms merely, 
for that would include part only of 
the results of civilization, but a his- 
tory of this phenomenon would be 
a history of mind, a historv of the 
progress of intellectual develop- 
ment. For it is this progressive 
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intellectual development that pro- 
duces all the attendant phenomena 
of social order, refinement of man- 
ners, and great practical results in 
the useful and fine arts, In its in- 
fancy it shows its workings in the 
political instincts which are the 
material life of a people, in its 
youth flowers into the manifold 
beauties of art, and in its manhood 
peep into the practical wisdom 
of a true science, perhaps in old 
age to degenerate into the second 
childhood of a philosophy which 
has the form of Reason without the 
substance thereof. 





ON PRESSING CERTAIN FLOWERS, 


So, they are dead! Love! when they passed 
From thee to me, our fingers met,— 

Oh! withered darlings of the May! 
I feel those fairy fingers yet. 


And for the bliss ye brought me then, 

Your faded forms are precious things,— 
No flowers so fair, no buds so sweet, 

Shall bloom through all my future Springs. 


And so, dead ones! with hands as soft 
As if I closed an infant’s eyes, 


I'll lay you in some favorite book, 


Made sacred by a thousand sighs. 


Your lips shall press the sweetest song, 
The sweetest, saddest song I know, 
As in your beauty ye had died, 


Of some lone Bard’s mélodious woe. 


Oh, Love! hath Love no holier shrine! 

Oh, Heart! if Heaven would lend the power, 
I'd lay thy crimson pages bare, 

And every leaf should fold a flower! 
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MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI.* 


Mapame Ossou, or Margaret 
Fuller, as we prefer to call her, has 
been justly ranked among the most 
remarkable women of the century. 
Indeed, in massiveness of mind and 
character, united to true feminine 
sensibility, and the warmest poetic 
instincts, her position, both as wo- 
man and author, is one eminently 
unique. With an intellect early ma- 
tured, and ever active, inquiring, rest- 
less, prompted by unfailing enthusi- 
asm, and profound reverence for 
knowledge, her scholastic attain- 
ments were of a comprehensive and 
peculiar scope and nature,and these, 
acting upon faculties of the objec- 
tive type, give to her writings a 
broadness, force, cosmopolitan sym- 
pathy of view, and liberal direct- 
ness of diction, which stamp them 
with all the value of high origin- 
ality and truth. Her forte was 
analytical criticism. We think that 
her reviews, contributed to the 
“New York Tribune,” during a brief 
editorial connection with that journ- 
al, are an honor to American lite- 
rature. They are keenly appre- 
ciative and nobly independent.— 
Read twenty lines in any one of 
them, and you must be convinced 
that at last in the columns of a 
daily paper, and that paper ad- 
dressed to the inculcation of absurd 
extremes in politics and govern- 
ment, you have actually encounter- 
ed impartial, thoughtful, and ex- 
haustive criticism—and you read to 
the end of the article with mingled 
feelings of surprise and delight. 
“One of the best of these reviews,” 
says a critic, no less distinguished 
than Margaret Fuller herself, “is 
the notice of Mr. Longfellow’s late 


magnificent edition of his own 
works. It is one of the very few 
reviews of Longfellow’s poems ever 
published in America, of which the 
critics have not had abundant rea- 
son to be ashamed.” 

There is lamentable need of some 
Margaret Fuller at the present 
time, to expose the servility, the 
absolute toadyism, and folly of nine- 
tenths of the opinions passed upon 
Mr. Longfellow, and his recent 
“Epic” (!!) But the volume with 
which we have more immediate 
concern, and whose admirable typo- 
graphical appearance is most cred- 
itable to the taste of the publishers 
—although, we would observe, en 
passant, that the extent of the let- 
ter-press seems to be suggestive of 
two volumes, instead of one—has 
more to do with imagination than 
with analysis, “The Summer on 
the Lakes,” we greatly prefer to the 
“Things and Thoughts in Europe.” 
It is calmer, and more collected in 
sentiment and style, and is altoge- 
ther a more elaborate and careful 
production. We regard it as a prose 
poem of a lofty order of merit— 
the vigorous, hearty, exultant and 
beautiful utterance of a strong, but 
sweet and sensitive mind, to whom 
nature is a muse and an inspiration. 
Of the many spasmodic attempts 
to convey an impression of‘ the 
grandeur of “Niagara,” from the 
pious and somewhat mediocre blank 
verse of Brainard, to the Trochaics 
—4a la “ Hiawatha ”—of the young 
gentlemen, “ who drizzled in yester- 
day’s newspaper,” the description 
of Margaret Fuller is the only de- 
scription we know, worthy of the 
stupendous theme. Let the reader 





* At Home and Abroad, or Things and Thoughts in Europe and America, by 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, edited by her brother, Arthur B, Fuller. Crosby, Nichols 
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examine it, not in a superficial or 
hasty mood, but on some quiet star- 
light evening, with his being attun- 
ed to the right note, and the echoes 
of the cataract filling his memory 
with solemn music, and strange 
yearning, and the undefined sense 
of awe and worship: 

“ Long ago, I was looking from 
a hill-side with a friend at one of the 
finest sunsets that ever enriched 
this world. A little cow-boy, trudg- 
ing along, wondered what we could 
be gazing at. After spying about 
sometime, he found it could only 
be the sunset, and looking, too, a 
moment, he said, approvingly, ‘ that 
sun looks well enough,’ a speech 
worthy of Shakspeare’s Cloton, or 
the infant Mercury, up to everything 
from the cradle, as you please to 
take it. 

“ Even such a familiarity, worthy 
of Jonathan, our national hero, in 
a prince’s palace, or ‘stumping,’ as 
he boasts to have done, ‘up the 
Vatican stairs, into the Pope’s pre- 
sence, in my old boots,’ I felt here; 
it looks really well enough, I felt, 
and was inclined, as you suggested, 
to give my approbation as to the 
one object in the world that would 
not disappoint. 

“ But all great expression, which, 
on a superficial survey, seems so 
easy as well as so simple, furnishes, 
after a while, to the faithful ob- 
server, its own standard by which 
to appreciate it. Daily these pro- 
portions widened and towered more 
and more upon my sight, and I got, 
at last, a proper foreground for 
these sublime distances. Before 
coming away, I think I really saw 
the full wonder of the scene. After 
a while it so drew me into itself as 
to inspire an undefined dread, such 
as I never knew before, such as may 
be felt when death is about to usher 
us into a new existence. The per- 


petual trampling of the waters 
seized my senses. 


I felt that no 


other sound, however near, could 
be heard, and would start and look 
behind me forafoe. I realized the 
identity of that mood of nature in 
which these waters were poured 
down with such absorbing force, 
with that in which the Indian was 
shaped on the same soil. or con- 
tinually upon my mind came, un- 
sought and unwelcome, images, such 
as never haunted it before, of naked 
savages stealing behind me with up- 
lifted tomahawks ; again and again 
this allusion recurred, and even 
after I had thought it over, and 
tried to shake it off, I could not 
help starting and looking behind 
me. 

* ~ * * * x 

“ And now farewell, Niagara. I 
have seen thee, as I think all who 
come here must in some sort see 
thee ; thou art not to be got rid of 
as easily as the stars. I will be 
here again beneath some flooding 
July moon and sun. Owing to the 
absence of light, I have seen the 
rainbow only two or three times by 
day; the lunar bow not at all. 
However, the imperial presence 
needs not its crown, though illus- 
trated by it. 

“ General Porter and Jack Down- 
ing were not unsuitable figures here. 
The former heroically planted the 
bridges by which we cross to Goat 
Island and the Wake-robin-crowned 
genius has punished his temerity 
with deafness, which must, I think, 
have come upon him when he sunk 
the first stone in the rapids. Jack 
seemed an acute and entertaining 
representative of Jonathan, come 
to look at his great water privilege. 
He told us all about the American- 
isms of the spectacle; that is to 
say, the battles that "have been 
fought here. It seems strange that 
men could fight in such a place; 
but no temple can still the personal 
griefs and_strifes in the breasts of 
its visitors, 
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No less strange is the fact that, 
in this neighborhood, an eagle 
should be chained for a plaything. 
When a child, I used often to stand 
at a window from which I could see 
an eagle chained in the balcony of 
a museum. The people used to 

oke at it with sticks, and my child- 
ish heart would swell with indigna- 
tion as I saw their insults, and the 
mein with which they were borne 
by the monarch-bird. Its eye was 
dull, and its plumage soiled and 
shabby, yet, in its form and atti- 
tude, all the king was visible, though 
sorrowful and dethroned. I never 
saw another of the family till, when 
assing through the Notch of the 
hite Mountain, at that moment 
glowing before us in all the pano- 
ply of sunset, the driver shouted, 
‘Look there!’ and following with 
our eyes his upward-pointing finger, 
we saw, soaring slow in majestic 
poise above the highest summit, 
the bird of Jove. It was a glorious 
sight, yet I know not that I felt 
more on seeing the bird in all its 
natural freedom and royalty, than, 
when imprisoned and insulted, he 
had filled my early thoughts with 
the Byronic “silent rages” of mis- 
anthropy. 

“ Now, again, I saw him a cap- 
tive, and addressed by the vulgar 
with the language they seem to 
find most appropriate to such oc 
casions,—that of thrusts and blows. 
Silently, his head averted, he ignor- 
ed their existence,as Plotinus or 
Sophocles might that of a modern 
reviewer. Probably he listened to 
the voice of the cataract, and felt 
that congenial powers flowed free, 
and was consoled, though his own 
wing was broken.” 

The letters from Europe are, as 
we intimated above, of too sketchy 
a character, being evidently the 
products of the most limited leisure, 
and written, no doubt, with a view 
to after additions and corrections. 
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From this charge we excepi the 
great bulk of the correspondence 
prepared at Rome, arid referring to 
Italian patriots, and the prospects 
of the revolution. But everything 
that is said of England and Eng- 
lish celebrities bears the mark of 
hurried composition, and although 
the author’s characteristic justness 
of thought and observation is by 
no means wanting, it appears to 
less advantage than elsewhere in 
her writings. Yet, compared with 
the usual “bald, disjointed chat” 
of the majority of tourists, to what 
pinnacle of praise might not these 
letters be justly exalted ! 

After all, the private correspon- 
dence with which the volume closes 
has most engaged our sympathies. 
In these epistles to friends and 
kindred, the softer and more deli- 
cate traits of the authors’s charac- 
ter are predominant, and we per- 
ceive that, in the midst of her mas- 
culine energy of thought and action, 
she kept in her inmost heart a 
shrine sacred to the tenderest 
household affections. We regret 
to observe that, in one respect, 
Madam Ossoli seems to have fully 
shared the fanatical furore of the 
age. Her occasional allusions to 
slavery are in the usual style of 
denunciation and insult. Her reas- 
oning upon this point is as futile as 
all such abstract logic must neces- 
sarily be. But we acquit her of 
hypocrisy. The intense sincerity 
of her creed is no less evident upon 
this than upon all other topics 
which engaged her consideration. 
She was by nature a Propagandist 
—a Zealot—and her antecedents, 
together with the circumstances 
and the society in which she was 
placed, tended, from the first, to 
stimulate this propensity into a 
passion. But her rare and com- 
manding genius must, despite her 
errors of opinion, be profound!y 
revered, wherever it is known. Like 
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her character (so strikingly illus- 
trated in the devotion she display- 
ed towards the wounded Italians in 
the Italian Revolution of ’49,) it 
was cast in the heroic mould. But 
not being balanced by a corres- 
ponding massiveness of judgment, 
she was sometimes led to hasty 
generalizations, as in her work upon 
“Woman in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” and in her brief but decided 
condemnation of the system of 
slavery, without a due regard to 
the anomalous and exceptional na- 
ture of the institution as it now ex- 
ists at the south. 

To the general reader, not the 
least interesting part of the present 
volume is embraced in the conclud- 
ing pages recording the incidents 
of the terrible catastrophe by which 
Madame Ossoli and her family 
were swept away within sight, nay, 
within fifty yards of her native 
shore. 

For months before, a presenti- 
ment of approaching doom seemed 
to have oppressed her. In her let- 
ters, we are constantly struck with 
passages breathing farewells, and 
benedictions, and solemn remem- 
brances, as if from one on a death- 
bed. Here is the last communica- 
tion ever received from her: 

FLORENCE, May 15, 1859. 

“ Dear Morner,--I will believs I shall be wel- 
come with my treasures--my husband and child. For 
me, I long so much to see you! Should anything hin- 
der our meeting upon earth, think of your daughter, 
as one who always wished, at least, todo her duty, 
and who always cherished you, according as her 
mind opened to diseover excellence. 

“Give dear love, too, to my brothers; and first 
to my eldest, faithful friend, Eugene ; a sister's love 
to Ellen; love to my kind good aunts, and to my 
dear cousin E. God bless them! 

“I hope we shall be able to pass some time toge- 
ther yet, in this world. But if God decrees other- 


wise,--here and hereafter, my dearest mother, 
“ Your loving child, MARGARET.” 


From the poetical tributes to her 
memory and untimely fate, we se- 
lect the following by C. P. Cranch : 

“MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 


“ O still sweet summer days! O moonlight night! 
After so drear a storm how can = -_ ? 
ight, 

How canst thou, round our sad hearts still entwine 
The accustomed wreaths of pleasure? How, O Day, 
Wakest thou so full of beauty? Twilight deep, 

How diest thou sotranquilly away ? 
And how, O Night, bring’st thou the sphere of sleep? 
For she bas gone from us,—gone, lost for ever,— 


In the wild billows swallowed He and lost,— 
Gone, full of love, life, hope, and high endeavor, 

Just when we would have welcomed her tie most. 
“ Was it for this, O woman, true and pure ! 

That life ~ ear shade and light had formed thy 


mini 
To feel, imagine, reason, and endure,— 

To soar for truth, to labor for mankind ? 
Was it for this that thou didst bear thy part 

In deeds and words for struggling Italy,-- 
Devoting thy large mind and larger heart 

hat Rome in later days might yet be free? 

And from that home driven out by tyranny, 

Didst turn to see thy fatherland once more, 
Bearing affection’s dearest ties with thee ; 

And as the vessel bore thee to our shore, 
And hope ros to fulfilment,—on the deck, 

When friends seemed almost beckoning unto thee ; 
O God! the fearful storm, the splitting wreck, 

The drowning billows of the dreary sea! 
O, many a heart was stricken dumb with grief! 

We who had known thee here,—had met thee there 
Where Rome threw golden light on every leaf— 

Life's volume turned in that enchanted air,— 
O friend! how we recall the Italian days 

Amid the Caesar’s ruined palace halls,— 
The Coliseum, and the frescoed blaze 

Of proud St. Peter's dome,—the Sistine walls,— 
The lone Campagna and the village green,— 

The Vatican, the music and dim light 
Of gorgeous temples, statues, pictures, seen 

With thee: those sunny days return so bright, 
Now thou art gone! Thou hast a fairer world 

Than that brivht clime. The dreams that filled 

thee here 

Now find divine completion, and, unfurled 

Thy spirit-wings, find out their own high sphere. 
“ Farewell! thought-gifted, noble-hearted one! 

We, who have known thee, know thou art not lost ; 
The star that set in storms still shines upon 

The o’ershadowing cloud, and, when we sorrow 


most, 
In the blue spaces of God's firmament 
Beams out with purer light than we have known, 
Above the tempest and the wild lament 
Of those who weep the radiance that is flown.” 


We close our notice of this gifted 
and unfortunate woman, with a par- 
agraph from the New York Tribune, 
and the accompanying Epitaph: 


“The family of Margaret Fuller Ossoli have just 
erected to her memory, and that of her husband and 
child, a marble monument in Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery, in Massachusetts, It is located on Pyrola Path, 
in a beantiful part of the grounds, and has near it 
some noble oaks, while the hand of affection has 

lanted many a flower, The body of Margaret Ful- 
os rests in the ocean, but her memory abides in 
many hearts. She needsno monumental stone, but 
human affection loves thus todo honor to the de- 
parted, The following is the inscription on the 
monument: 
Erected 


In Memory of 
MARGARET FULLER OssoLt, 
Born in Cambridge, Mass., May 23, 1810. 

By birth, a Citizen of New England; by ado 
tion, a citizen of Rome; by genius, belonging to the 
world. In youth, an insatiate Student, seeking 
the highest culture ; in riper years, a Teacher, 
Writer, Critie of Literature and Art; 
in maturer age, Companion and 
Helper of many earnest Re- 
formers in America and 
Europe. 

nd 


In Memory of her Husband, 
GIoVANNI ANGELO, Marquis Ossout. 
He gave up rank, station, and home for the Roman 
Republic and for ae) Wife and Child. 


An 
In Memory of that Child, 
ANGELO Evcsye Puitip Ossout, 

Born in Rieti, Italy, Sept. 5, 1848, 
Whose dust reposes at the foot of this stone, 
They passed from life together by shipwreck, 
July 19, 1850. 

United in life by mutual love, labors, and trials, the 
merciful Father took them together, and 
In death they were not divided.” 
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,“ ONE TOO MANY ;” 


A TALE OF THE EQUINOX. 


“And so, George, notwithstand- 
ing the grandeur of your home in 
the mountains, where it seems you 
have lately resided, the old instinct 
has gained the mastery—you have 
come back to your first love—the 
sea.” 

“Yes! but with a different sort 
of passion, my friend, from that we 
were wont to share together.” 

“ How?” 

“ Why, ten years ago, the ocean 
was a delight—a ¢ glory tome. Do 
you remember that beautiful yacht 
which my father sent over from 
Southampton? What delicious days 
we passed, Philip, in that saucy 
little craft! But now, I don’t think 
that even the grace and fleetness of 
‘ La Belle Marie)? could induce me 
again to tempt the sea. No,” he 
added, smiling sadly, * not even if 
Aphrodite and the Nereids solicited 
my company.” 

“ Thereby, it is evident, hangs a 
tale. I was always, you remember, 
a good listener, and I am ready 
now to sustain my former reputa- 
tion. Sospin your yarn as soon as 
you please, I'll stand a two hour’s 
talk with stoical equanimity.” 

George Brantly, the gentleman 
with whom I conversed, had been 
my early and familiar friend. We 
went from the same school to the 
same college, entered the same 
class, slept in the same room, enter- 
tained the same political sentiments, 
and for three successive seasons 
smoked the same double-stemmed 
meerchaum, But all these various 
ties were not sufficient to keep vital 
a friendship, which distance and 
time had united to undermine—or 
at any rate, to weaken. 

A month or two subsequent to 


I. 


our graduation, I sailed to Liver- 
pool with the design of serving as 
clerk in one of the large commer- 
cial houses of that city. For six 
months, Brantly and I kept up a 
tolerably regular and voluminous 
correspondence ; but gradually our 
letters became fewer and less con- 
fidential, until at the close of the 
year we ceased writing altogether. 

Before the termination of the 
correspondence, however, I learnt 
that Brantly had succeeded to his 
father’s very considerable property, 
and was permanently settled upon 
the family-estate. The news puz- 
zled me. My old chum had pledged 
himself to meet me in Europe, and 
in our last conversation together, 
we seriously planned an extensive 
Continental tour, during which, of 
course, we were to be inseparable. 
But, immersed in engrossing busi- 
ness, the matter faded from my 
thoughts, and at a later date the 
recollection of my intimacy with 
Brantly faded also. If the reader 
is disposed to indulge in the taunt 
of shallow-heartedness, I would ask 
him to oblige me by reviewing the 
history of his own youthful attach- 
ments, and giving me the sum-total 
of such as have survived under cir- 
cumstances similar to those just 
described. The calculation is not 
likely to demand any special arith- 
metrical tact. 

The past, with its pleasant asso- 
ciations, was destined at length to 
be revived. I returned in the sum- 
mer of ’52 to my native city, but 
finding that the yellow fever raged 
with unusual virulence, I repaired 
to one of those numerous healthy 
coast settlements which are the fa- 
vorite places of refuge from malaria, 
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both for the Southern planter, and 
the unacclimated visitor from for- 
eign lands. 

It was difficult for me to recog- 
nize in the flourishing village which 
had risen on the spot, the scene of 
my early sports—the very Island 
(a barren sand-bank once)—upon 
which, in company with congenial 
spirits, prominent among whom was 
Geo. Brantly, I had often en- 
camped for weeks at a time, pursu- 
ing with all the zest of young 
blood, and an instinctive love of 
enterprise, every sort of piscatory 
amusement, from sleepy angling 
in still waters and a leisurely drag- 
ging of seins through the surf, to 
the more dangerous pursuit of 
hooking sharks, and of chasing de- 
vil-fish in the offing. 

One afternoon I was strolling 
along the beach, and trying in vain 
to detect among the many gay 
groups that passed me, a single 
familiar face. The sky, which look- 
ed hot and sultry, suddenly became 
overcast. The fashionable butter- 
flies vanished, and in ten minutes, 
I found myself alone—no, not quite 
alone, for, coming towards me at 
some little distance, my eye rested 
on the figure of a man, whose gaze 
seemed directed witl: singular in- 
tentness sea-ward. He was a tall 
personage, and something in the 
style of his gait and figure convinced 
me that I had seen him before— 
The man proved to be my dear 
chum, Brantly. Not without hesi- 
tation I addressed him, for there is 
a sensation of half-shame in greet- 
ing as an ordinary acquaintance 
one with whom you have exchang- 
ed vows of eternal friendship, but 
whose very existence has been for- 
gotten through the vulgar lack of 
mere personal contact. 

He: answered my salutation in- 
differently, and had I followed the 
impulse of the moment, this story 
would never have been written. 


But subduing my chagrin, I spoke 
to him warmly, and by the exer- 
cise of the necessary tact, succeed- 
ed in thawing his reserve, and ingra- 
tiating myself once more into favor. 

The result was an invitation to 
his house, which I readily accepted. 

“Of course, George, you are 
married. You have the air of a 
Benedict, certainly, and pray how 
many young Brantlys shall I have 
the pleasure of patting on the 
head ?” 

“T have but one child—a daugh- 
ter. .’ The manner in which 
he replied to my question struck 
me painfully. 

Indeed, my friend was much 
changed. In the days of our inti- 
macy he had been noted for his 
elasticity of spirit, his buoyant, 
hopeful, indomitable energy, a por- 
tion of which he possessed the hap- 
py faculty of imparting to all with 
whom he associated. 

Now he wore a melancholy, con- 
strained, and somewhat absent air, 
very different, however, from the 
nervous depression of the blazé, or 
the morbid sourness of the misan- 
thrope. It was rather the manner 
of one who had suffered deeply, 
and in relations vital to his happi- 
ness. 

Upon arriving at his residence I 
was surprised to observe the utter 
absence of all pretension to style, 
for Brantly I knew was wealthy, 
and his tastes formerly were re- 
cherché, and even extravagant. 

He urged me to take up my 
abode with him. Constrained—let 
me confess it—quite as much by 
curiosity as interest, I consented— 
We had been thus associated for 
about a week when the conversa- 
tion occurred with which my narra- 
tive opens. 

We were lustily puffing the veri- 
table old meerchaum, whose flavor 
had cheered our souls at college. 

It was a hot evening in August. 
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The sea, with a heavy and sullen 
roar, crept up almost to the base of 
the piazza. The atmosphere, like 
the débris of a cannonade, hung, a 
gloomy veil upon the ocean. The 
sun, an hour before his time of 
setting, was lost among ash-tint- 
ed vapors in the West. Far in 
the distance we marked the churn- 
ing of a long line of breakers, and 
beyond them the spars of an out- 
ward-bound vessel, spread their 
ghostly outlines against the sky. 
My companion, with the same un- 
natural concentration of gaze which 
had forced my attention in our first 
meeting, contemplated the waters 
in silence. A few sentences were 
at length exchanged between us, 
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“I don’t think that even the 
grace and fleetness of ‘Za Belle 
Marie, could induce me again to 
tempt the sea; no, not even if 
Aphrodite, and all the Nereids so- 
licited my company.” 

“Thereby,” I remarked, “ hangs 
a tale.” 

“ Well, you are right! and I have 
half a mind to relate it.” 

“T shall be delighted 

“No, Philip, not delighted; what 
I am about to tell you is calculated 
to awaken a very different emotion.” 

An expression of the keenest 
agony appeared upon the features of 
the speaker, but he quickly con- 
trolled the feeling, and in a calm 
voice began. 


” 
. 





Il. 


“Not many months subsequent 
to your departure from the coun- 
try, my father died. The bulk of 
his property, as you are aware, 
came to me. This was so ample 
as to do away with the necessity of 
labor. I ignored the professions, 
My tastes were naturally Epicurean, 
and I saw no reason why I should 
not now thoroughly indulge them. 
Although alone in the world, I felt 
but little of the gloom and despon- 
dency which generally grow out of 
such isolation. Why should I— 
with a strong constitution, exuber- 
ant spirits, and superabundant for- 
tune, I was more than content 
with my lot. Nor was it a difficult 
matter to surround myself with 
companions—nay, friends, who, to 
judge from their professions, were 
willing at the shortest notice, and 
upon the most trivial occasions, to 
lay down their valuable lives in my 
service, but who meanwhile, in de- 
fault of the demand for so great a 
sacrifice, were content to prove 
their devotion by drinking my best 
Bordeaux, and not unfrequently 
borrowing a ‘cool hundred, or a 
‘cooler’ thousand, which, with rare 


exceptions, they somehow forgot 
to return. It is singular how defi- 
cient in memory upon this particu- 
lar point one’s best friends often are ! 

“T am afraid that I deserved the 
reputation of bgjng a ‘sad dog,’ 
Had I been poor, my shortcomings 
would not have been salved over by 
any such charitable epithet. People 
would have called me ‘ poor devil, 
and hinted at the speedy termina- 
tion of my spendthrift career in the 
prison, or the hospital. But, not- 
withstanding many outrageous ex- 
cesses, committed, too, in a small 
community, and without the slight- 
est show of concealment, it was 
amazing how leniently my neigh- 
bors judged me. 

“Even the Rev. Mr. Simons, 
whose denunciations of a half-starv- 
ed pauper for abstracting one of 
Mrs. Simons’ fat turkeys on Christ- 
mas eve were terrible to hear, re- 
garded me with a sort of paternal 
tenderness, and spoke feelingly 
about the warmth of young blood, 
and the sobering effects of matri- 
mony. 

“Mr. Simons was the proud 
father of ten blooming daughters. 
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Doubtless, the good man was too 
unsophisticated to comprehend the 
length and breadth of my wicked- 
ness. 

The fact is, Philip, I led a hor- 
ribly disreputable life. My asso- 
ciates were chiefly spongers and 
sychophants. 

“We spent our days in riot most un- 
couth, 

And vexed with mirth the drowsy ear of 
night.” 

The details of our debaucheries, 
I have no disposition to recall. I 
shall, therefore, hasten to describe 
the event which suddenly put a stop 
to my mad career, and turned the 
current of my life into a far differ- 
ent channel. 

One day some half dozen of my 
‘set,’ as I suppose I must call them, 
had been dining with me. None 
of us were particularly sober. Two 
or three of the party, indeed, were, 
as somebody facetiously observed, 
‘on their last legs.’ Still, we con- 
tinued to drink. I had recently 
received a rare brand of claret, and 
several gallons of genuine “ moun- 
tain dew,” and to each of these, in 
accordance with their respective 
fancies, my guests were bent upon 
doing the fullest justice. 

“I wish that I were King of 
Oude, or Sultan of Constantinople,” 
said Mr. Edward McLean, the only 
person present whose birth and for- 
tune equalled my own. 

“ Whenever Ned McLean is two 
sheets in the wind,” exclaimed an 
individual, who passed amongst us 
for a wit, “he always touches upon 
Constantinople, and polygamy.’ 

“ Yes!” said I, “Ned no doubt 
will end his days in the East. I 
expect to see him reach the digni- 
ty of a Bashaw of nine tails at least.” 

“ And nineteen wives. Ned has 
always been considered a marrying 
man, you know, though mother 
Simons, with all her diplomacy, 
has’nt trapped him yet.” 
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At this moment there wasa timid 
tap at the door. 

“ Who's there?” shouted Evans, 
the wit, (!) “unless you acknowl- 
edge yourself a knight of the bot- 
tle, a true disciple of Bacchus, we 
bid you avaunt! No admission for 
milk sops to the club of the “ Jolly 
Bachelors,’ ” 

The knock was not repeated, and 
we heard a light step hastening 
away. 

“By the Lord!” cried Evans, 
“its a woman! Boys! shall it be 
said that a lady called upon us and 
we refused to admit her ?” 

“No! no! no!” yelled the whole 
party, rising uproariously, and in 
another instant we were out of the 
house, and rushing pell-mell in 
search of the intruder. 

I lived upon the outskirts of 
Cc , and as we had been linger- 
ing long over our cups, the street 
wherein I resided, always quiet and 
lonely, now seemed to be complete- 
ly deserted, The party separating, 
rushed in different directions.— 
Evans and myself took the lead 
towards the more populous portion 
of the town. We ran furiously 
for forty or fifty yards, but could 
see no one. 

“Tt was’nt a ghost, I'll swear to 
that,” panted Evans, stopping sud- 
denly, and peering under the sha- 
dows of the pride of India trees, 
which flanked the side walk. 

“No!” cried I, detecting at that 
instant the glimmer of a white 
dress in front, “here’s the- game, 
my boy, and almost at bay.” 

“Hil-lo! tally 00-0!” shouted 
Evans, as if he were cheering on 
a pack of hounds. 

The fellow darted by me, and 
either accidentally, or with malice- 
aforethought, tripped me up. 

When I rose, a little stunned by 
the fall, I saw Evans a few paces in 
advance struggling with some ob- 


ject in the shade. I rushed up, 
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“OQ! for God’s sake unhand me, 
sir! I am a stranger—a lady— 
have lost my way—good Heavens! 
what shall ldo? Father Sa 

The sentence died away in an 
incoherent moan. By this time 
the parties had struggled out into 
the moonlight, and to my dismay I 
perceived that the woman must be 
a person of birth and station, whose 
hurried account of herself was cer- 
tainly true. Although her features 
were distorted with fear and anger, 
they were evidently handsome, Her 
form, too, seemed graceful, and, in- 
deed, her whole air and appearance 
were distingué. 

Evans was intoxicated toa de- 
gree which prevented him from 
perceiving all this. I seized his 
arm, and attempted to drag him 
back. Maddened by the wine and 
the excitement of the race, he 
stoutly resisted, and, being a pow- 
erful man, shook me off at once. 

“Are you mad, sir?” said I, 
“don’t you see that you are assault- 
ing a lady ?” 

“No business of yours, Brantly, 
so get out of the way—will you?” 

“Release the lady, Evans!” I 
rejoined peremptorily, for the man’s 
impudent obstinacy incensed me, 
But my companion’s evil passions 
were thoroughly aroused, and, only 
answering me by a scowl, he grasp- 
ed the lady more fiercely, and es- 
sayed to drag her again into the 
shadow. 

“You villainous blackguard!” 
shouted I, stung into fury, “ won't 
you listen to me, or will you force 
me to treat you like a dog—as you 
are?” 

The base creature glared on me 
for a moment, and then made an 
effort to knock me down, 

But having been angered into 
soberness, I alertly avoided the 
blow, grasping my adversary at 
the same time by the throat. I 
have said that Evans was a power- 
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ful man. Under ordinary circum- 
stances he would have dashed me 
from him as if I had been a child, 
But now, impelled by the high 
moral purpose of rescuing a woman 
from outrage, I found myself more 
than a match for the drunken ruf- 
fian. After a brief, but fierce con- 
test, I sent him reeling into the 
ditch. 

“ Accept my arm, madam,” said 
I turning to the lady, who, in a 
state of partial insensibility, was 
leaning with drooping head against 
the hedge. 

Mechanically she complied. I 
— whither I was to conduct 

er. 

“To S—— street,” she replied, 
and then added frankly, and with 
en effort to recover her self-posses- 
sion: “my father is Col. Richard- 
son, of Virginia. We have just 
removed from to this city.” 

“Has your father determined to 
settle here permanently ?” 

“ Alas! yes,” she replied. 

“Then, Miss Richardson, I sincere- 
ly regret that your first impression 
of our people is likely to be so in- 
tensely disagreeable. Nevertheless, 
we are not all savages I assure you.” 

“Or there would have been no 
true knight to rescue a captive dam- 
sel from the dragon,” answered she, 
a gleam of humor flashing out from 
the depths of her dark eyes. 

S. street being near at hand, 
we soon arrived at Col. Richard- 
son’s house. I plied the knocker 
vigorously, and in a tew seconds 
the door was opened by a tall, fine 
looking man—rather elderly—who, 
taking no heed of me, drew my 
companion in a sort of transport 
towards him, exclaiming in a hur- 
ried, tremulous voice : 

“ Why, Julia, my love, wha‘ has 
occurred—where have you been? 
John, Henry, Frederick—the whole 
household are out in search of 
you,” 
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The daughter told her story: 
She had been strolling by the banks 
of the river, and so on into the 
country; returning, had lost her 
way—did not perceive it in the 
curiosity of examining a place that 
was new to her—took the accident 
very quietly, until dusk came on— 
then dark—inquired where her 
father’s residence was situated of 
certain stupid negroes, who “ knew 
— about anything ”—at last, 
grew alarmed, and wandered wild- 
y in all directions. Half distract- 
ed, she knocked at the door of the 
first respectable looking house that 
presented itself, but hearing a great 
noise and tumult within, supposed 
that she had stumbled upon a bar- 
room or tavern, and therefore has- 
tened away with the utmost celeri- 
ty—flying she knew not whither. 

Then followed avivid description 
of the assault, and of my gallant 
attempt at a rescue, during the re- 
cital of which I experienced sensa- 
tions akin to those charming feel- 
ings which are proverbially attri- 
buted to sheep-lifters, and gentle- 
men who indulge in the like hon- 
est and pleasant transactions. How- 
ever, 1 kept my counsel, and was 
rewarded for my prudence by a 
hearty greeting from Col. Richard- 
son, and an invitation to walk in at 
once and to take tea with “the 
family ”—the said family consisting, 
as I soon discovered, solely of the 
old man and his beautiful daughter. 

“Julia, sir,” said the Colonel, 
laughing, “is famous for her pre- 


parations of hyson, and I, sir, am 
still more famous for my prepara- 
tions of—punch—so walk in, and 
let me know to whom I am indebt- 
ed for a very great service.” 

I readily complied, and spent, in 
consequence, a delightful evening. 

The young lady speedily reco- 
vered from her fright, and I need 
scarcely tell you, made herself so 
agreeable that when I rose to leave, 
after a visit of unconscionable 
length enlivened by the clever con- 
versation, and the exquisite musical 
performances of my hostess, “ sand- 
wiched,” (to borrow a modern simile 
much in vogue) with queer old- 
school stories from the Colonel, at 
which he laughed until the antique 
silver goblets on the side-board ran 
a tinkling chorus, I found myself 
reflecting upon the propriety of 
calling again the very next evening, 
simply, of course, in order to in- 
quire after the health of Miss Rich- 
ardson, who, notwithstanding her 
apparent complete forgetfulness of 
the disagreeable event in which 
she had been an actor, was sure, 
I thought, to suffer ultimately on 
account of the shock to which 
she had been subjected. And so I 
did call the next evening, and the 
next, and the next, until acquaint- 
ance ripened into friendship, friend- 
ship into the closest intimacy, and 
intimacy—on the part of at least 
one of the persons concerned—into 
that kind of love which it is not in 
the nature of man to experience 
more than once in a life-time. 


IIl. 


Let us suppose that one year has 
assed. It is the middle of summer. 
The heat in the city of C—— is in- 
tolerable. Even the sun-loving Ethi- 
opians now seek the shady side of 
the streets, and the cries of the 
fisherman and the melon vender 


sink into sleepy and gutteral mono- 
tones, as the one saunters lazily 
along with his tray, and the other 
nodding and swaying on the seat in 
front of his cart, is occasionally 
roused to a sense of business by a 
switch of the horse’s tail in his eyes, 
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or the impudence of certain saucy 
urchins, who take the liberty of 
pelting him with mud. 

A large part of the population 
have gone to Virginia, or Saratoga, 
and a still larger portion to the va- 
rious settlements in the vicinity of 
the ocean, with which almost the 
whole of our Southern coast is 
studded. Among the latter were 
Col. Richardson and his daughter. 
They had procured a house upon 
“Fashion Island ”—the very house 
I may as well tell you, Philip, 
in which we noware. For months, 
I had been Julia’s declared lover, 
and on numberless occasions dur- 
ing that period had been elevated 
to the summit of hope, or plunged 
in the abysses of despair, the up- 
shot of the matter being simply 
this: that at the end of these 
months of alternate ecstasy and 
torture I knew about as much of 
the state of Julia’s feelings to- 
wards me, as I had been able to 
ascertain at the close of the first 
week of our acquaintance. She 
was universally considered a co- 

uette, and some curious people 
(ihe chief of whom were hopeless 
old maids, or damsels pronounc- 
ed passé) declared that she was 
a cold, systematic, and heartless 
flirt. This, in my sober moods, I 
always maintained to be false, but 
sometimes when she had driven me 
to madness by a sudden freak of 
hauteur, or by some instance of 
favor towards a rival admirer, I dog- 
gedly sided with the old maids and 
the passé damsels, and anathema- 
tized with intense sincerity that pe 
culiar Providential arrangement, 
whereby man is so often made to 
be dependent upon the softer sex. 
What a mockery was the orthodox 
notion of man’s lordship and sove- 
reignty! Here had I been day 
after day, for weary months, besieg- 
ing the citadel of one woman’s 
heart, but with not a sign of capit- 
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ulation on the part of the impreg- 
nable fortress. Absolutely my re- 
sources were exhausted. I had tried 
the cautious process of sapping and 
mining, of masked batteries and 
open batteries, regular attacks and 
coups de main, until at last reduced 
to a forlorn hope, I desperately de- 
termined to stake everything by 
plainly declaring my affection, and 
accepting the issue “for better, for 
worse.” 

In this condition df mind, I set 
out one evening to visit Miss Rich- 
ardson, having definitely determin- 
ed to make an opportunity of bring- 
ing my love-affair—as it were—to 
a focus. Lleft the Hotel, (the same 
establishment that was nearly wash- 
ed away in the gale of last Septem- 
ber,) feeling, as you may imagine, 
exceedingly dispirited. Upon reach- 
ing the lady’s house, I found, to my 
annoyance, that the drawing-room 
was crowded with visitors. As I 
entered, I was struck by the appear- 
ance of a gentleman, a stranger, 
who was engaged in earnest, and 
seemingly familiar, conversation 
with Miss Richardson. He was a 
superb looking fellow, six feet high, 
symmetrical as an Apollo, and with 
that exquisite grace of manner 
which betokens the most aristo- 
cratic culture. Were you ever 
jealous? I don’t mean to ask whe- 
ther you have ever experienced that 
belittling and uncomfortable sensa- 
tion—for passion it cannot be call- 
ed—which is apt to arise when one 
has been defeated in matters of or- 
dinary moment—but that overmas- 
tering, ferocious frenzy which posses- 
ses the whole being, and utterly dis- 
torts and blackens it, striking upon 
the heart with the lurid suddenness 
of the lightning, but leaving an eter- 
nal scar behind. Such was the 
feeling which shot through and 
through me like a poisoned arrow, 
when I saw this diabolically hand- 
some stranger conversing in low, , 
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confidential tones with the woman 
whom I adored. But the first les- 
son we are required to learn in any 
well constituted society, is—hypo- 
crisy, and so smiling and courteous, 
I advanced into the midst of the 
company, and feigning not to ob- 
serve Miss Richardson and her com- 
panion, who were seated in an al- 
cove apart from the main body of 
visitors, [ entered into lively con- 
versation with a maiden lady whom 
I detested. This person was an in- 
vincible gossip, and, therefore, we 
had not exchanged three sentences 
before she called my attention to 
“that beautiful man conversing so 
sociably with Julia.” 

“ You know him, of course,” con- 
tinued the good creature. “ What 
an air! and what curls! Does’nt 
he look like that splendid painting 
of St. John in the hall of the new 
hospital ?” 

“Well! madam, he is passably 
good looking, but I confess that I 
cannot detect the likeness.” 

Probably my manner expressed 
a certain degree of pique, for the 
old lady, with increased volubility, 
went on to observe : 

“The gentleman’s name is Sig- 
nore Buonarotti. I am surprised, 
amazed, indeed,that you appear ne- 
ver to have heard of him—a distin- 
guished Italian refugee—an ally of 
Mazzini’s, and an intimate friend, 
I'm told, of Col. Richardson’s, They 
met somewhere in Europe two years 
ago, and now he comes to the 
South by express invitation, to 
take up his abode with the family.” 

“The family! what family ?” 
eried I, gasping. 

Why, with Col. Richardson and 
Julia, to be sure,” replied my charm- 
ing informant, waxing more and 
more communicative, “and oh! Mr. 
Brantly, do you know I have— 
my—suspicions.” This was said 
very slowly, and with a desperate 
effort to look arch. 


“Indeed |” 

“Yes, sir, and I'll tell you—in 
confidence—you understand, what 
they are. I’ve watched that inter- 
esting couple,” jerking her prim 
head in the direction of the Italian 
and Miss Richardson, “all the even- 
ing, and I rather think—in fact ’'m 
perfectly clear that those two young 
people were made for each other, 
and what’s more—that—they know 
it.” 

“Upon my honor, madam, your 

enetration is miraculous |” 

“Well, I have some knowledge 
of human nature—that’s certain— 
never was deceived in a case of this 
kind—never !” 

I began to think that the old 
witch was right, 

At all events, her insinuations 
troubled me. I could not conceal 
my chagrin, and therefore, after a 
feeble effort to sustain the conver- 
sation, beat an ignominious retreat 
without having exchanged a single 
word with the fair object of my re- 
gards. What I had heard about 
the stranger was substantially cor- 
rect. Col. Richardson had formed 
his acquaintance in Paris, soon after 
the overthrow of Mazzini, to whose 
party Signore Buonarotti belonged. 
The apparently serene fortitude of 
the exile, no less than his courtly 
presence and fascinating address, 
enlisted the Colonel’s sympathies 
and admiration, and he earnestly 
requested the Italian, although he 
knew nothing of his real char- 
acter, if ever he came to Ameri- 
ca, to be sure to honor him with a 
visit. Julia had been with her 
father at the period to which I 
refer, and had also become ac- 
quainted with Signore Buenarotti. 
Were they lovers? and had the 
artful girl only waited the re-ap- 
pearance of the favored suitor in 
order to give me a final dismissal ? 
I was so tormented with these sur- 
mises that I wandered up and down 
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the beach like a disconsolate ghost 
for the major part of the night, 
and when the next morning I pluck- 
ed up courage to call upon the 
Richardsons, there was a general 
exclamation, as I entered the room. 

“Good Heavens! Mr. Brantly,” 
cried Julia with real concern, “ how 
pale you look! have you been 
ill?” 

I muttered something about a 
night-fever, and sank into a chair 
thoroughly exhausted. Just then, 
Signore Buonarotti_ made his ap- 
pearance. I think that the circum- 
stance gave me strength. “I have 
come,” said I to myself, “ to disco- 
ver if Julia loves him, and now for 
a little diplomacy.” So, concealing 
my weakness and agitation by a 
strenuous effort, | permitted Col. 
Richardson to introduce me to the 
italian, with whom [I at once enter- 
ed into conversation. As I listened 
to his brilliant, varied, and enter- 
taining talk, my heart sank within 
me. He appeared to have seen 
everything worth seeing in the 
world. His knowledge was unlim- 
ited. Presuming this man to be 
my rival, what were my chances 
against the wiles of such an Admi- 
rable Crichton? But then, was I 
not building up a host of anxieties 
upon amere assumption. Perhaps 
Buonarotti was not even a bachelor. 
That doubt was soon effectually 
settled. 

“Don’t you think, Brantly,” 
said Col. Richardson, during a 
pause in the conversation, “that 
our friend there, after all the hair- 
breadth ’scapes, and perilous adven- 
tures with which he has been en- 
tertaining you, had better settle 
quietly down in this pleasant quar- 
ter of the globe, and do his duty to 
society, by taking, as the scripture 
hath it, ‘an helpmeet for him?’” 

I drew myself up in haughty si- 
lence, while the Col. looked to- 
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wards Julia, as it seemed to me, 
very significantly. The Italian’s 
eyes wandered in the same direc- 
tion, and as for the young lady, she 
blushed in the most charming man- 
ner, and feigned to be deeply en- 
grossed with her embroidery. It 
was all as clear as noonday. Miss 
Richardson had been indulging her 
vanity at my expense—breaking an 
honest heart simply for pastime. 

The conviction caused me to 
summon up all my pride and self- 
possession. I rose in a nonchalant 
manner, pleaded an engagement 
which would carry me into the 
country for several weeks, and, 
without deigning to bestow a sin- 
gle upbraiding look upon the faith- 
less Julia, left the apartment—as I 
fancied, with the air of a prince. 

I overrated, however, my own 
powers of resistance. To leave the 
neighborhood altogether was a trial 
to which my resolution was not 
equal. To refrain from visiting the 
Richardsons was all that I could 
accomplish, and even this was a 
terrible strain upon the will. It is 
neediess to amplify this part of my 
narrative. I gradually grew calmer 
and more reasonable. My absurd 
resolution was abandoned, and after 
the lapse of a shorter time than I 
chouse to mention, I re-commenced 
my visits to Julia and her father. 

There was something of tender 
reproach in the manner of the for- 
mer during the first of these re- 
unions, which wonderfully revived 
my hopes. Evidently, Buonarotti 
was in love with her, but it was by 
no means so certain, as I speedily 
discovered, that Miss Richardson 
reciprocated his passion. She treat- 
ed meas she had always done— 
sometimes with a frankness and cor- 
diality wholly irresistible, and some- 
times with chilling reserve. 

As for the Italian, he was a per- 
fect puzzle. I could not decypher 
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the faintest line of his character, or 
fathom any of his designs, His 
conduct towards me was marked 
by the loftiest courtesy—a courtesy 
which I did not appreciate, and oc- 
casionally failed to return. 

What did the man mean by that 
soft, sleek, imperturbable politeness? 
Were we not rivals, and, therefore, 
enemies to the death? How I 
longed to challenge him to some 
quiet glade in the woodlands, there 
to settle our claims by the stern 
lottery of a mortal combat! Thus, 
the season passed slowly away. 
Mid-summer departed,and Autumn, 
with her voluptuous noon-days, and 
mellow sunsets, and bracing south- 
west breezes, possessed the earth in 
the fullness of her ripened beauty. 
One afternoon in September, (it 
was the 23d of the month,) I met 
Miss Richardson at a soirée—the last 
of the season—which was given at 
the house of a mutual friend. 

I had never seen her look so ex- 
quisitely lovely. She was the belle 
of the evening. All the gallants 
crowded around her, and never did 
woman receive a more profound 
and sincere homage. The eternal 
Buonarotti was by her side outshin- 


ing in grace and courtliness all her 
admirers. 

As I gazed upon him a demon 
entered into my soul. The accurs- 
ed Refugee ! he was my evil genius, 
and why should I not make an 
effort to rid myself of his rivalry 
forever? Full of this ferocious 
idea, I withdrew to the outskirts of 
the company, moodily pondering 
some plan whereby I might force a 
quarrel upon Buonarotti, and pro- 
voke that issue of blood for which 
I had so often panted. But it was 
not thus to be. The enigma of my 
rival’s character was destined to be 
unriddled, and our pretensions as 
suitors determined under other cir- 
cumstances, and in God’s good 
time. Thrice that evening I de- 
liberately committed the folly of 
attempting to insult the Italian, and 
thrice I was foiled by his invincible 
dignity of mien. It did not suit 
his purpose to quarrel with me, nor 
did he intend that I should succeed 
in forcing a disagreeable alternative 
upon him. So my design was frus- 
trated, and I left the party in the 
full tide of festive enjoyment, to 
give vent to my savage humors in 
solitude. 


Iv. 


Deeply perplexed by the Italian’s 
conduct, and disposed to attribute 
it to that tortuous policy, which, 
from the age of Machiavelli, and 
Caesar Borgia, has been considered 
the distinguishing characteristic of 
his nation, I quitted the house, rest- 
less, feverish, impatient, and mount- 
ing my horse, dashed along the 
beach at a wild gallop, now com- 
pelling the animal to rush breast- 

igh into the surf, and again spur- 
ring him up some heavy hillock of 
sand, as if bent upon imparting a 
portion of my own restless torture 
to the unoffending steed. Riding 


onward in this hurried, irregular 
manner, I soon found that I had 
gone several miles, and was oppo- 
site a thin tongue of land—the ex- 
tremity of “Fashion Island”—upon 
which a large and well constructed 
lighthouse had been recently built. 
I knew the superintendent very 
well, and as the prospect from the 
tower was magnificent, I occasion- 
ally paid him a visit. He was an 
intelligent and well informed old 
man, who had spent fifty years of 
his life in the Pilot service, and was 
quite content to end his days in his 
present lonely position, keeping 
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bright the flame that was to warn 
from rock, shoal, and headland the 
“bonny ships” that sailed across the 
harbor bar. AsI approached the 
light-house, my attention was at- 
tracted by the singular appearance 
of the moon, which loomed at that 
moment above the eastern horizon, 
not silvery, calm, and majestic as is 
her wont, but, in the exquisite words 
of Hood, as if 


“ The ghost of the late buried sun 
Had crept into the sky.” 


Or, to make the figure more appli- 
cable to the occasion, as if the sun, 
murdered by foul and stifling va- 
pors that had thronged about his 
setting, now re-appeared, a bloody 
and lurid spectre, portending, it was 
impossible to imagine what, of ap- 
proaching misfortune. 

Giving out a dull-red gleam like 
the glow of a half-heated furnace, 
the radiance she cast upon the 
earth was ghastly and funereal ; the 
very stars shone pale and sickly in 
the ominous lustre. 

I dismounted near the light- 
house door, and knowing that 
Ralph (that was the superintend- 
ant’s name) was, as usual, in the 
tower, I ascended the narrow and 
dark stairway towards that “ peril- 
ous eminence,” hoping to divert my 
thoughts by the grand spectacle of 
sky and ocean, enlivened, perhaps, 
by some appropriate “ yarn ” of the 

id Pilot's. found the faithful 
fellow diligently arranging his light, 
and so absorbed in the occupation, 
that he did not remark my entrance. 
He was muttering moodily to him- 
self: 

“A thundering squally night! it'll 
blow great guns before 9 o'clock, 
and a hundred and twenty pound- 
ers by morning—the Lord help 
them as gets to windward of the 
‘Devil’s Grip’ any time these next 
thirty-six hours.” 

“ Always prophesying storms, you 
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old croaker!” said I, breaking upon 
the thread of his soliloquy; “do you 
think that because the moon looks 
billious and has these circles around 
her, that it’s necessary, to predict a 
hurricane ; can’t you curb your ex- 
travagance and be content with a 
moderate gale?” 

“Faith! Mr. Brantly,” said the 
old man, gloomily, “ I’ve no sperit 
for fun to-night; look yonder,” he 
continued, drawing me to the win- 
dow, “don’t you see that dark cop- 
pery line there away down to the 
north-east, dead on the water level? 
Well, sir, I never see that but I 
know there'll be the devil to play ; 
and listen! do you hear that dull 
boom? it’s the ground swell, sir, 
and it bodes mischief.” 

And truly, as he spoke I detected 
a low, deep, wrathful murmur like 
the ingathering of innumerable 
phantom hosts, coming up from the 
abysses of the sea to do the bidding 
of the Storm King, who had sent 
the inscrutable heralds of his ap- 
proach through the the waste of the 
dark waters, and upon the fitful and 
sobbing gusts of the mournful 
winds. But I was not in the hu- 
mor to be impressed by these va- 
rious tokens of the tempest, and so, 
after questioning Ralph for a few 
minutes, and receiving only curt 
and absent replies, I bade him good 
evening, and rode slowly back to 
“ mine inn,” which rejoiced in the 
name of “ The Triton.” 

* + * * *& & 

Wearied by the pressure of anx- 
ious thoughts, I retired early to rest. 
There are some phases of mental 
trouble from which there is no es- 
cape in sleep. But, then, there are 
other moods in which the sensibili- 
ties, deadened by the reaction from 
long excitement, instinctively de- 
mand repose. In this condition of 
feeling, 1 had no sooner laid my 
head upon the pillow, than a pro- 
found slumber crept over me. I 
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was awakened—I know not at what 
hour—by a steady, deafening, con- 
tinuous roar, which resembled the 
unintermitted discharges of a hun- 
dred batteries. I felt my bed rock- 
ing and swaying, and heard the 
rafters of the chamber groaning 
like the timbers of a ship in the 
path of a tropic tornado. The 
great iron bell in the cupola of the 
hotel, gave out a heavy, irregular, 
sullen toll, and a stifled hum rose 
from the stairways and passages of 
the building, as if a throng of peo- 
ple were passing and re-passing 
upon them. I rushed to the win- 
dow, drew aside the curtains, and 
saw that Ralph’s predictions were 
being fearfully fulfilled. Above, 
the Heavens were of an inky black- 
ness, a hollow and starless void, 
through which the hurricane swept 
like a voice of Doom. No pause, 
no subsidence in its terrible mono- 
tone! But if the sky was utterly 
rayless, the ocean, which had swept 
away every ancient landmark, and 
had already so gained upon the 
shore as to be within fifty or sixty 
yards of the knoll on which “ The 
Triton” stood, gleamed with a thou- 
sard varying lines of foam, whose 
white “caps” tossed high into the 
air, dissolved with magical celerity, 
devoured by the encircling gloom. 
Far out, apparently sinking rapidly 
beneath the waters, the light-house, 
with its unstealy flame, could be 
faintly discerned through the thick- 
ening mist; but as I gazed the 
light suddenly went out, and the 
“blackness of darkness” fell upon 
the scene. 

All this T have occupied some 
time in describing, but the entire 
spectacle presented itself to me at 
a single glance. 

My first thought, after the stun- 
ning shock of the danger had past, 
was of Miss Richardson and her 
father. 

Dressing in haste, I left my cham- 
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ber, and making the quickest pro- 
gress possible through the crowd of 
persons who blocked up the corri- 
dors, and whose faces were ghastly 
with affright, I sought the stables, 
saddled my horse, (who, with the 
strange warning instinct of danger 
which we see in animals, was 
trembling in his stall,) and taking 
what was called the “ back beach,” 
rode rapidly in the direction of Col, 
Richardson’s house. 

I succeeded in finding it, but not 
before I had repeatedly lost the 
way. and thus consumed much val- 
uable time. The family were up, 
and, of course, in great alarm. As 
I entered the parlor in which they 
were assembled, the Colonel grasp- 
ed me by the hand. 

“ My brave boy, how can I thank 
you? You know this locality well 
—you have come to show us some 
mode of escape.” 

“Yes! or to die with you,” re- 
plied I firmly. 

“I knew you would come,” said 
Julia in a low voice, as I took my 
seat beside her for an instant, and 
endeavored to brace up my ener- 
gies for the dreadful crisis. Signore 
Buonarotti was standing by the 
window, pale, but quiet and calm 
as a cast iron statue. Even then, I 
could not but admire the indomita- 
ble courage of the man! 

“Have you a boat in the neigh- 
borhood of the house Colonel?” 
I inquired, after a brief silence, dur- 
ing which half a dozen schemes of 
escape were suggested to my mind, 
and quickly dismissed as impracti- 
cable. 

“None! none! The fishing 
smack I used to moor in the creek 
was sent to C last Wednesday 





for repair, and as for the ten-oared 
barge at the Cove, we could’nt man- 
age that.” ’ 
“And if we could,” said I, “it 
would signify nothing, for the barge 
is leagues out at sea by this time.” 
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“ Great God! what then are we 
to do?” 

“This house,” I answered, “is on 
the highest and firmest portion of 
the beach. The foundation is of 
stone, securely laid. The sea may 
not reach us, and if it does, the 
building is staunch and will weather 
it out.” 

“ But suppose the tide complete- 
ly overtops it?” 

I rejoined in a tone of forced 
confidence, “that that was impossi- 
ble.” 

“Tt seems to me,” remarked 
Buonarotti, who was intently watch- 
ing the changes of gale, “that any- 
thing is possible in such a hurricane 
as this.” 

“Perhaps,” said I with a half 
sneer, which was inexcusable under 
the circumstances, “perhaps the 
Signore has some plan to suggest.” 

My rival remained silent. I 
took Col. Richardson aside, and 
frankly explained to him the nature 
of our position, We were hem- 
med in on every side by the ocean, 
with the exception of a waste of 
marsh on the south-west, through 
the midst of which a small creek 
usually wound its slow course to- 
wards the mainland. But beyond 
doubt, the marsh was flooded to- 
night, and the creek swallowed up 
by the encroaching sea. To aban- 
don the house would be to rush on 
our doom. We were, therefore, 
compelled to await in quiet the 
issue of events. Half an hour 
passed, and I began to imagine 
that the wind had subsided. It was 
only a treacherous lull. My secret 
self-congratulation had scarcely as- 
sumed a definite form, when it burst 
forth with ten-fold fury, not with 
its former unvarying force, but in 

usty spasms more dangerous and 

earful still. 

It is useless to dwell upon the 
minutiz of the scene. 

The storm momentarily increas- 
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ed, until it rose to a strength and 
fury which threatened to hurl the 
roof tree bodily from above our 
heads. To have opened a door or 
window at this juncture in order to 
examine the advance of the tide, 
would have been madness. So, 
with our senses strained to the ut- 
most tension of uncertainty and 
terror, we sat in silence, biding our 
doom. An hour—two hours elapsed. 
Suddenly, above the howling of the 
wind, we heard the dash of water, 
sullen and close at hand. Then, 
through the interstices of the door, 
and whirling with a hiss to our 
very feet, the eddies of some wave, 
more ambitious than its compeers, 
swept in, as if to apprize us that 
our fate was sealed. 

We abandoned the parlor for a 
chamber in the second story. There 
we sat for another hour of horrible 
suspense, knowing all the while 
that the implacadle tides which 
girded our place of refuge, were 
mounting—ever mounting to com- 
plete their mission of destruction. 
We heard them grinding against 
the stone walls of the basement, 
and dashing in furious glee athwart 
the massive posts of the piazza. 
And now, a mist generated by the 
heated atmosphere, spread like a 
miasmic exhalation through the 
apartment, a mist in which the fea- 
tures of all present seemed distort- 
ed and enlarged. The very room 
appeared widening, and the solid 
outlines of the ceiling changed into 
fantastic, shadowy, lowering shapes, 
suggesting to our startled imagina- 
tions the presence of cruel phan- 
toms, who exalted over our agony. 
I well recollect that at the upper 
end of the chamber there stood a 
full-length mirror, which, as the 
vapors increased, took the sem- 
blance of a sheet of sluggish water, 
over whose dull surface the shades 
of pallid clouds were passing in 
weird procession. As I gazed, fas- 
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cinated by some supernatural spell, 
the clouds, (I solemnly swear that 
what I tell you is true—true as the 
terrible events of which the vision 
was a symbol and a prophesy) as- 
sumed more definite forms, they 
grew into the palpable and distinct 
likeness of human figures; and 
these figures, at first vague and 
meaningless, gradually deepened 
into individuality, and I could see, 
walking as it were upon the slug- 
gish waters, two men, whose faces 
were averted, but in whose gate 
and bearing there was something 
familiar. Slowly the shades of the 
pallid clouds became black, and 
threatening, the phantom waves 
broke into agitation and turmoil, 
and the figures of the two men, no 
LONGER WITH THEIR FACES AVERT- 
ED, threw up their arms wildly in 
the air, and fell struggling and 
helpless between the ridges of tow- 
ering billows. I could distinguish 
no more. The vision melted into 
chaotic gloom, but the pressing ac- 
tualities of the drama, in which we 
were unwilling actors, hastened to- 
wards the dreadful catastrophe. 
We had been driven from the par- 
lor to the chambers, from the cham- 
bers we retreated to the attic, and 
there, despairing, and in the silence 
of agonizing self-communion, of 
hopeless prayers for mercy, we 
crouched and trembled, while the 
hurricane shouted its mad staves 
above and around us, and the thun- 
der—crash on crash—pealed a re- 
verberating chorus. So great was 
the tumult of the mingled and con- 
flicting elements, that we were able 
to communicate with each other 
ouly by signs. At last, one of the 
windows fronting the east, and most 
exposed to the violence of the 
storm, was dashed from its hinges, 
and the next instant the raging sea 
poured in upon us. It was no time 
for conventionalities, and so I seized 
Julia in my arms, and hurried with 


her to the back room of the attic. 
The door, constructed of solid oak 
planks, was double locked and bolt- 
ed, but with the strength of a mad- 
man I wrenched it open, beckoning 
to Col. Richardson and Buonarotti 
to follow me. They did so, and 
for five minutes longer we managed 
to keep ourselves above water. But 
the apartment was rapidly filling. 
Moreover, I felt that the building 
itself was giving away. We were 
irrevocably abandoned to ruin, and 
the hour of the final anguish had 
come. I clasped the woman so 
devotedly beloved more closely to 
my bosom, and even THEN, at the 
entrance “of the Valley of the 
Shadow,” I experienced a thrill of 
the keenest ecstasy as I read in her 
large, eloquent, hopeless eyes, the 
secret which for so many weary 
months I had burned in vain to 
learn. Yes! she loved me, and 
with a passion mated to my own, 
pure as heaven, and “strong almost 
as death.” Would you believe it, 
that as this blessed conviction flash- 
ed upon me, I turned with an ex- 
pression of haughty pride to my 
rival, taunting him with a glance of 
triumph ? 

The Italian was close beside— 


‘nay, literally bending over us, with 


a look of such vindictive hatred 
that I shuddered and half rose to 
my feet. 

Just then a strange grating sound, 
succeeded by sev eral violent ‘thumps 
against the side of the house, 
recalled me to a sense of our 
position. The thumping seemed 
to proceed from some solid body 
—possibly the trunk of a tree 
uprooted by the gale, or a frag- 
ment of broken timber. 

I stepped to the window, and 
carefully pushed back the shutter. 
The room we now oceupied was, as 
intimated before, in the least expos- 
ed quarter of the building, so that 
I was enabled, by the exercise of 
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the necessary caution, to examine 
with more minuteness than had 
hitherto been possible, the condi- 
tion of things without. The sea 
was still rising rapidly, but the 
portion below me, somewhat shel- 
tered from the action of the wind, 
presented a comparatively calm 
appearance. The sky had con- 
siderably lightened, and the in- 
fluence of the moon’s rays, still 
struggling and imperfect, imparted 
to the objects around a dull and 
ghastly vitality. By the aid of its 
partial gleams I saw directly be- 
neath the window-sill a small skiff, 
very sharp in the bows, which had 
become entangled by some means 
with the lightning rod, and pro- 
duced the grating and thumping 
sounds previously referred to. My 
heart leaped up at the sight. Here, 
at last, was a chance of esc “ape— 
slight, indeed, but definite, and im- 
mediately all my constitutional en- 
ergy and hopefulness revived. The 
little craft was evidently uninjured ; 
she floated with the buoyancy of a 
bird, and, what was yet more en- 
couraging, I perceived that neither 
of her oars (she was a two-oared 
boat) had been washed away. 
When the tide had lifted her 
nearly to a level with the window, 
I seized a portion of loose rope 
which had somehow formed a run- 
ning knot about the lightning rod, 
and by which alone she was de- 
tained, wound it firmly around one 
of the low rafters in the roof, and 
then proceeded to assist Julia and 
Col. Richardson into her. We 
were not a whit too hasty. The 
sea, for several minutes past, had 
been rushing in irregular streams 
from the front entrance, and the 
whole party, excepting Julia, whom 
we had enthroned upon a pile of 
chairs placed crosswise against the 
walls, were waist deep in water. 
Buonarotti and myself stepped 
into the skiff at the same moment. 
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The storm had perceptibly mode- 
rated. The solid mass of cloud 
disruptured, and broken into gigan- 
tic fragments, rolled heavily down 
towards the west. But the same 
ghostly light enveloped the scene, 
and like a mighty shroud hung 
over the face of nature. 

Col. Richardson took the helm, 
whilst I and the Italian assumed 
each an oar. I severed the rope, 
and we swung slowly out into the 
open water. 

We had rowed scarcely fifty 
yards from the house before I felt 
that I had utterly miscalculated 
both as to the strength of the boat 
and the degree of subsidence in the 
gale. We were in the ’midst of 
what is called a “chopping sea,” 
and already the skiff had sprung 
aleak. She could not long live in 
such a sea—of that I was assured. 

However, it was our last chance, 
and so I worked away with a will, 
and Buonarotti, though an unskiil- 
ful oarsman, did the same. All at 
once, the wind veered suddenly, and 
sharply round; Col. Richardson 
lost for an instant the command of 
the rudder, and both the oars were 
whirled out of our hands, the shaft 
of the one I had undertaken to 
manage, knocking me_ senseless 
across the thwarts. 

I must have remained for some 
time in a state of unconsciousness, 
for upon recovery, the last vestige 
of land had disappeared, and the 
boat was laboring far out upon the 
ocean, Both wind and waves had 
astonishingly calmed down, and a 
sickly glimmer eastward proved the 
approach of morning. Our poor 
craft was a third fall of water, and 
seemed to be in imminent danger 
of foundering. 

Having noted these things, I 
glanced towards my companions. 
Julia, in a fainting condition, re- 
clined in the stern; Col. Richard- 
son and the Italian were busily 
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bailing with their hats. As soon 
as my eye fell upon them, I was 
struck by something peculiar in 
Buonarotti’s motions. While with 
one hand he continued bailing with 
frantic haste, he fumbled with the 
other in the folds of his coat, as if 
seeking something for which there 
was instant need. 

Thus occupied, he approached 
Col. Richardson, whose back was 
turned, lifted his arm rapidly, and 
struck the old man a fierce blow in 
theside. The victim fell overboard 
with a slight groan, rose once more 
to the surface, presenting a coun- 
tenance contorted by the death 
agony, and then disappeared for- 
ever,a few dark bubbles on the 
face of the sea showing where the 
corpse had sank. The deed was 
done with the quiet skill and cele- 
rity of the practiced Bravo. Julia, 
thank heaven! saw it not. Under 
the pressure of terror and fatigue, 
she had become wholly insensible. 
The cold sweat broke out upon me, 
and I shuddered in every limb upon 
witnessing this atrocious murder. 
But no leisure was granted me to 
deplore the fate of another. The 
villain turned slowly round, and 
seeing that I was not dead, stared 
at first in blank amazement, and 
then, with the same malignant 
smile which I had once before ob- 
served upon his features, deliberate- 
ly advanced to the boat’s bow, 
where, almost helpless from the 
blow of the oar, I could with diffi- 
eulty support myself by clinging to 
a seat in front. 

There could be no mistaking his 
intent. He paused about half way 
between Julia and myself, and spoke 
in a peculiarly low, sweet voice, 
looking me all ‘the while full in the 
face : 

“Well! my excellent friend, what 
do you think of our chances now ? 
Slim! are they not? but improv- 
ed, certainly improved, since the 


Colonel, (self-sacrificing man the 
Colonel!) left the boat for our 
benefit. He was a gentleman of 
weight, you know—carried a hun- 
dred and ninety pounds at least, 
and although we may regret his 
absence, the boat, you see, does not. 
Why, the little creature is quite 
jolly since he took leave of her. 
But there’s some extra weight in 
her still; more than we need for 
ballast; the fact is, my dear friend, 
our force is too strong—we are 
ONE—JUST ONE TOO MANY.” 
Presuming upon my perfect help- 
lessness, the fiend proceeded in the 
same vein of diabolical sarcasm, to 
comment upon the superior chances 
of escape for himself and Julia so 
soon as J had been disposed of— 
congratulated me upon the oppor- 
tunity which was offered to display 
my devotion, and heroism in the 
cause of love, and concluded by 
promising to write my epitaph, and 
to take the best possible care of la 
bella Signora, for whom it appeared 
to him that I entertained a manly 
passion! But God strengthened 
me in that hour of trial. A fiery 
indignation rushed through my 
veins, and, like a penetrating cor- 
dial, invigorated the will, energiz- 
ed the relaxed sinews, and braced 
up the whole system for the terri- 
fic contest—the life and death strug- 
gle—which was close at hand, I 
caunot dwell upon the horrid parti- 
culars of the strife, but there in the 
dull gray dawn, on the foothold of a 
sinking skiff, alone on a waste of sea 
yet swollen and tumultuous, from 
the dying throes of the tempest, I 
grappled with the murderer, his hot 
breath upon my brow, and his great 
wolfish eyes glaring into mine with 
the glare of hell. Twice I felt the 
cold steel cut into my flesh, and 
twice the arms of the foe, lithe and 
sinewy, were twined round me ina 
deadly embrace, but I conquered— 
conquered in might of a holy fury, 
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for the air was thick with the old 
man’s blood, and the one groan he 
uttered in falling pleaded trum- 
pet-tongued for retribution. I con- 
quered—and as the wretch, riddled 
with wounds from his own poniard, 
followed his victim to the deep, 
another ghastly face looked out 
upon me from the leaden waters, 
and the prophecy of the phantom- 
mirror was fulfilled. 

What transpired after this, I 
know not. They tell me that we 
were rescued by a homeward bound 
merchantman, and brought in the 
the next day to C We had 
both been taken on board insensi- 
ble, and for many days Julia’s life 
was despaired of. During this pe- 
riod she wandered in delirium, or 
relapsed into conditions of appal- 
ling weakness. But the resiliency 
of youth triumphed, and when next 
we met, although her step was un- 
elastic, and her look languid, her 
glorious beauty was not dimmed. 
Her eyes, large, brilliant, and ex- 
pressive as before, shone with even 
an intenser light. There was some- 
thing, however, about her whole 
appearance and manner which cre- 
ated within me undefined appre- 
hensions. But in the sunshine of 
our mutual love and hope they did 
not oppress me. 

When the allotted period of 
mourning for her father (the man- 
ner of whose death she never sus- 
pected) had past, we were married, 
and soon after I removed to that 
delightful home among the moun- 
tains of which you have heard me 
speak. There, [ spent one year of 
the purest happiness ever granted 
by heaven to a mortal. But, sud- 
denly, from the serene sky of our 
joy, there fell a bolt which struck 
our household peace, and withered 
it root and branch. Physically, my 
wife seemed to have wholly recover- 
ed from from the illness engender- 
ed by the horrors and the exposure 
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of the storm, but the mind had 
been fatally stricken. Upon the 
birth of her daughter, the seeds of 
the latent disease blossomed into 
dreadful luxuriance. 

Ah! my friend, had she died— 
had the angels translated her to 
that country where, we are told, 
“love becomes immortal,” I might 
for a while have murmured and re- 
pined, but the conviction that to 
her had come “that peace of God 
which passeth all understanding,” 
would gradually have subdued me 
to resignation and the quiet of a 
sacred trust. 

Brantly paused, and then broke 
forth wildly: 

“Think of it, Philip! think of 
it? Picture to yourself the deso- 
lation of a wretch who, in the mo- 
ment of his greatest security, sees 
his bliss shattered, annihilated—cast 
like ashes upon the winds! who is 
forced to behold a being dearer to 
him than health, youth, life, his 
second and purer self fall from the 
heights of reason into such abysses 
of distorting madness, that he dares 
not look upon the change. They 
say that the Deity is merciful— 
merciful—that we only pay the 
penalty of sin. I have been wild, 
and wicked, and disobedient, I 
know, but, oh! God! do I deserve 
this?” ; 

It was now my duty to soothe 
him. [attempted to do so: “There 
is some consolation left you still— 
your daughter . 

“Yes! my daughter!” he said, 
interrupting me, with a strange 
smile, “ she is a comfort truly ! and 
yet she has not crossed the thresh- 
old of this house for—let me see 
—aye! for eighteen months. The 
truth is—it is very natural, I do 
not blame her—she prefers her 
mother’s society. They live toge- 
ther in a certain charming public 
establishment—no matter where— 
and [ have no doubt are very com- 
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fortable and happy. But, Philip, I 
am boring you—let us talk of 
something else.” 

I was inexpressibly shocked, and 
could not trust myself to reply. 
However, I determined to wean 
Brantly, if possible, from his dark 
thoughts, and the moody solitude 
of his present mode of life. 

The experiment was tried, but 
failed utterly. 

Under the influence of a painful 
fascination, which it is the province 
of the psychologist to explain, 
Brantly had sought the scene, 
above all others, fraught with ter- 
rible and mournful memories—had 
purchased and re-built the house 
which formerly belonged to Col. 
Richardson, and there, year after 
year, continues to brood over the 
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past—a lonely and broken hearted 
man. 

Every season the little communi- 
ty in which he lives increases. But 
among them, not of them, the vic- 
tim of a cruel fatality moves in his 
own sombre sphere of grief, and is 
more and more alienated from 
the world. 

I finally abandoned him to his 
sorrow, which was irremediable, and 
reflecting now upon the depths of 
that wo into which our poor human- 
ity is sometimes plunged, I exclaim 
with the English philosopher :— 
“ Death we can face, but, knowing 
as some of us do what is human 
life, which of us is it that without 
shuddering could (if consciously 
he were summoned) face the hour 
of birth?” 





SON NET—INFANCY. 


Season of smiles and tears—our spring of life! 
Resembling much some changeful April day, 
Where clouds are chased by other clouds away, 


And shade and sunshine are in constant strife ; 
In thee are centered many hopes and fears, 


Full many a heart’s desire in thee is formed, 


And many a long dead hope to life is warmed 
By thy soft pressure that was drowned in tears. 
Soon do thy stainless Moments haste away, 
And we behold thee ripening into youth; 
Thrice blest the mother’s heart if now, in truth, 
Thy words and deeds her tender care repay. 
And thou, to whom these idle lines I write, 


May thy dear life, as now, be ever bright. 
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Charlemont ; or, the Pride of the Village. 


CHARLEMONT; * 


OR, THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. 


“Charlemont” belongs to Mr. 
Simms’ series of “ Border novels.” 
These novels are among the most 
characteristic of his fictions. They 
are photographs of the stern and 
savage, but often noble, features of 
Western life and manners, drawn, 
it is evident, from personal acquaint- 
ance with the striking traits of those 
wild pioneer societies, the elements 
of whose progress are always more 
or less salient and dramatic. Of this 
series we think that “Charlemont” 
is one of the very best. Dealing 
with the simplest and rudest ma- 
terials, scarcely transferred for a 
moment from the limits of a remote 
country village and its immediate 
neighborhood—the story dispenses 
with all adventitious aid, and de- 
pends for its interest wholly upon 
the masterly development of char- 
acters rich in their very homeliness, 
their outspoken vigor of thought, 
and the demonstrative energy of 
their action and passion. The hero- 
ine, in the development of whose 
unique and original nature, the 
author has expended the finest 
resources of his artistic power, is 
represented as a girl of compre- 
hensive intellect, passionate feeling, 
restless ambition, and a culture 
vastly above the standards of edu- 
cation directly around her. A 
soaring spirit in circumstances of 
poverty and isolation, apart from 
all sympathy and companionship, 
her imagination is cast towards the 
great world which heaves and 
struggles beyond the circle of her 
daily experience, and she pants to 
go where Genius may gather tro- 
phies, and Beauty compel worship. 


With a contempt for the society 
about her, and an eager desire for 
some opportunity to tear herself 
from it, she finds consolation only 
among the lovely, or grand scenes 
of Nature with which the village of 
“Charlemont” is surrounded. 

Her comrades—or those who, 
under a different aspect of affairs, 
would have been her comrades, 
regard her with envy and aversion, 
while the elders shake their wise 
heads, and are divided in opinion 
as to whether she is merely per- 
verse, or actually demented. 

While things are in this condi- 
tion, two strangers pass by accident 
through “Charlemont,” the younger 
of whom catches a glimpse of Mar- 
garet Cooper (such is the heroine’s 
name), and is so greatly struck 
with her personal beauty, and a 
certain air of queeniiness and hauw- 
teur, that he determines to re-visit 
the village, and make the acquaint- 
ance, if possible, of a creature so 
fascinating. He entertains an ulte- 
rior and less innocent design, for 
the man is a rare villain, and accom- 
plished in the arts of seduction. 
To enter “Charlemont” in his true 
character of fashionable gentleman 
and gallant, would be fatal to his 
purpose, therefore it occurs to him 
that the assumption of some crafty 
disguise is the first necessary step 
in his undertaking. Fortune de- 
termines his choice. While leis- 
urely retracing his steps to the 
scene of future operations, he en- 
counters one of those honest and 
simple preachers of the Methodist 
persuasion, who straigltway opens 
a religious discourse, and demands 
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of his fellow-traveller the state of 
his soul. The question is answered 
promptly, and much to the satisfac- 
tion of the inquirer, who begins to 
think that he has “snatched a brand 
from the burning,” and naturally 
feels an instant and immense inter- 
est in the poor sinner about to be 
converted. The sinner gives his 
name as Alfred Stevens, the parson 
as Brother Cross. The latter, who, 
according to the custom of his 
eburch, is making “ the cireuit ”— 
intimates his intention of stopping 
for some days in Charlemont, to 
whose inhabitants he is well known, 
and offers to introduce Stevens as 
his spiritual protégé, Of course 
the youth consents. “You shall 
find me a place of lodging, Mr. 
Cross,” said Stevens, “ while it shall 
suit me to stay in Charlemont. 
You have a knowledge of the peo- 
ple, and of the world which I pos- 
sess not, and it will be better that 
I should give myself up to your 
guidance. I need not remind you 
that my worldly means are small, I 
must be at little charge wherever I 
stop.” 

“Thou shalt lodge, replied the 
preacher, “ with old brother Hinck- 
ley, who is the pattern of good 
things, and of holiness in Charle- 
mont. He standeth in the entrance 
like one looking out for him that 
cometh, and his first word to the 
Messenger of God is, “welcome!” 


. Thou shalt soon see the truth of 


what I say unto thee, for even now 
do we look down upon his house in 
the very midst of the village.” 
Brother Cross is received by the 
Hinckley family with great em- 
pressement. He mentions his fel- 
low-traveller as one of peculiar 
spiritual promise, “so that,” says 
the narrator, “the reception of old 
Hinckley, which had been hospita- 
ble enough before, became warm 
and benignant; and Brother Ste- 
vens already became the word of 
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salutation whenever the old people 
desired to distinguish their younger 
guest.” Situated thus comfortably, 
and treated with the consideration 
due to his claims as “ student of 
Divinity,” Stevens soon finds an 
opportunity of being made known 
to Margaret Cooper, whose devoted 
servant and cavalier he thenceforth 
becomes. From the first, Margaret 
guesses his disguise, but unsophis- 
ticated, and unsuspecting, tacitly 
acquiesces in its propriety, and 
refuses to trouble herself about 
it. Meanwhile Stevens, a man of 
equal cleverness, and subtlety of 
perception, studies her character, 
and lays his schemes according- 
ly. They are simple, but effective. 
He flatters her vanity by paying 
profound homage to her intellect, 
and a no less profound but more 
guarded homage to her personal 
charms. In one of their earlier 
interviews, Margaret, believing that 
she has at length secured a sym- 
pathising friend, indulges in this 
burst of enthusiasm : 

“T fancy that I could kneel down 
and worship the poet, and feel no 
shame—no humility. It is the only 
voice that enchants me—that leads 
me out from myself, that carries me 
where it pleases, and finds for me 
companions in the solitude, songs 
in the storm, affections in the bar- 
ren desert. How voiceless would 
be all these woods to me, had #¢ no 
voice speaking to and in my soul! 
Hoping nothing, and performing 
nothing here, it is my only conso- 
lation. It reconciles me to this 
wretched spot. It makes endur- 
ance tolerable. If it were not for 
this companionship—if I heard not 
this voice in my sorrows, soothing 
my desolation, I could freely die— 
die here beside this rock, without 
making a struggle to go forward 
even to reach the stream that floats 
quietly “ beyond.” 

The natural grace and dignity of 
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the enthusiastic girl, adapting to 
such words the appropriate action, 
gave to her beauty, which was now 
in its first bloom, all the glow which 
is derived from intellectual inspira- 
tion. Her whole person spoke. 
All was vital, spiritual, expressive, 
animated, and when the last word 
lingered on her lips, Stevens ex- 
claimed : 

“Margaret! Miss Cooper! you 
are yourself a poet!” “No, no!” 
she murmured, rather than spoke, 
‘would I were; I am a dreamer 
only ! a self.deluded dreamer.” 

“You cannot deceive me!” he 
continued, “I see it in your eyes; 
I hear it in your words! You 
are a poet, you will and must be 
one!” 

“ And if I were,” she said mourn- 
fully, “of what avail would it be 
here? What heart in this wilder- 
ness would be touched by song of 
mine? Whose ear could I soothe 
in this cold and sterile hamlet ? 
Where would be the temple, who 
the worshippers? even were the 
Priestess all that her vanity would 
believe, or her prayers and _ toils 
might make her? No! I am no 
poet ; and if I were, better that the 
flame should go out, than burn with 
a feeble light, unseen, untrimmed, 
unhonored,—perhaps, beheld with 
the scornful eye of vulgar and un- 
appreciating ignorance.” 

“Such is not your destiny, Mar- 
garet Cooper,” replied Stevens, “the 
flame will not go out—it will be 
loved and worshipped.” 

“ Ah! never! what is here to jus- 
tify such a hope—such a dream ?” 

“Nothing here ; but it was not of 
Charlemont I spoke. The destiny 
which has endowed you with genius 
will not leave it to be extinguished 
here. There will come a worship- 
per, Margaret ; there will come one 
equally capable to honor the priest- 
ess, and to conduct her to befitting 
altars.” * * * “Oh! speak not 
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so, I implore you, I am afraid you 
mock me.” 

“No! on my soul I donot! I 
think all that I say, more than that, 
I feel it, Margaret. Trust to me— 
confide in me—make me your 
friend. I am not altogether what 
I seem.” 

The infatuated girl does confide 
in him, to her destruction. Witha 
Mephistophelean-cunning, Stevens 
environs her with his toils. He 
feeds the fire of pride, and of ambi- 
tion; he encourages her wildest 
fantasies, and through the mind 
and its aspirations, attacks the heart. 
At last he declares himself her 
lover, and is not surprised to find 
that his conquest is complete. But 
the final step in his villainous 
course must be cautiously taken. 
Hitherto his wooing has been hon- 
orable—or at any rate—his victim 
is deluded into this belief. She 
expects to become his wife—to be 
transferred by him, with tender 
pride, from the seclusion of “ Charle- 
mont,” to the circle of fashion and 
learning, which she knows to be 
her proper sphere. But Stevens’ 
calculation is different. He solilo- 
quises thus: “Margaret is suspi- 
cionless. Never did creature so 
happily delude herself. What a 
wild, governless imagination ! — 
She would be a prize, were it only 
to exhibit. How she would startle 
the dull, insipid, tea table simperers 
on our Helicon ?—nay! with what 
scorn she would traverse the Heli- 
con itself! Should good old Sing- 
alongohony, with a patronizing vis- 
age, approach and talk to her about 
poetry, how she would turn upon 
the dame, and exclaim: “ What! 
do you call that poetry? Whata 
coneussion would follow! How 
the simperers would sheer off !— 
the tea that night might as well 
be made of aqua fortis. Ha! I 
can fancy the scene before me. 
Nothing could be more rich. I 
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must give her a glimpse of such a 
seene. Her pride and vanity will 
do the rest. If I can delude the 
woman through the muse, I am 
satisfied. The muse after that, may 
dispose of the woman as she 
pleases.” 

From this point, the author com- 
mences to trench upon delicate 
ground. Not one writer in a 
hundred could have managed the 
succeeding scenes, without either 
violating the proprieties, or veiling 
his descriptions with some sort of 
vapory conventional feebleness, mys- 
terious and unsatisfactory. But the 
true artist rises with the difficulties 
of his subject, and thus the ruin of 
the unfortunate Margaret, while de- 
tailed with sufficient minuteness, 
can scarcely be offensive to any 
but that fastidious class of readers, 
whose modesty is questionable from 
the very intensity of its sensitive- 
ness. 

Meanwhile there is an under cur- 
rent of events, and characterization 
in the story, which we must briefly 
refer to. Stevens has not accom- 
omg his villainy unwatched. The 

een eyes of a disappointed rival 
have been upon him. This rival 
is the younger Hinckley, who, 
without suspecting the extreme 
nature of Stevens’ design, has seen 
enough to convince him that his 
sanctity is assumed, and that Mar- 
~ has been decoyed into loving 

im. Jealousy and personal dis- 
like intensify the youth’s faculties 
of observation, and conjecturing 
that absolute insult on throw 
his rival off his guard—exasperated 
moreover by the blindness of both 
his parents, who continue to doat 
upon “ Brother Stevens,” no less 
than by that worthy’s undisguised 
contempt for himself, Hinckley, Jr. 
embraces the first favorable, oppor- 
tunity for applying his cane, or cow- 
skin, rather, to the Rev. “ Brother’s” 
shoulders, he (Hinckley) having 
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previously been subjected to the 
same pleasant operation by his 
own father, because of his want 
of respect towards the pretended 
“student of Methodism.” A terri- 
ble scene ensues. The father raves, 
the mother is in despair. But 
through all this, Stevens preserves 
the consistency of his character, 
He even pretends to excuse the ag. 
gressor, nursing the while a deadly 
malice at heart. 3 

With a subtime contempt for 
the rules of the duello, as they 
prevail in civilized communities, 
Wm. Hinckley secretly challenged 
his enemy. The challenge is ac- 
cepted; but just as the parties are 
about to fire upon each other, enter 
Hinckley, Sen. and his wife, accom- 
panied by a Mr. Calvert, the village 
schoolmaster. The former, a scoun- 
drel as savage as he is sanctimoni- 
ous—knocks down his son with a 
crab-stick. “He staggered,” the 
narrative goes on to say, “and fell 
forward. * * * He lay as per- 
fectly quiet as if all had been over 
with him. * * * Under this 
impression the heart of the mother 
spoke out in mingled screams of la- 
mentation and reproach. “Shame! 
shame! you bloody minded man, 
to slaughter your only son—to 
come behind him, and knock him 
down with a club, as if he had been 
an inhuman ox. And for what 
should you strike him? For a 
stranger—a man we never saw 
before—oh, God! he will not open 
his eyes—he is dead—dead— 
dead!” 

But this is a mistake. William 
recovers, and, under the auspices 
of his former tutor, still his firm 
friend—Calvert—leaves the village, 
possibly forever. Circumstances 
occur soon after, which compel 
“ Brother Stevens” to do likewise. 
But his nefarious plot has suc- 
ceeded. Margaret is lost. The 
remorse—the unutterable wo which 
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follow upon the “fall,” rendered 

doubly agonizing by the desertion 

of the seducer, is depicted with im- 
assioned and startling force. 

“That weary night no sleep 
came to the eyelids of the hapless 
Margaret Cooper. * * * In the 
wild, intoxicating pleasures of that 
new, strange dream, she had been 
wholly unconscious of the truth. 
But now a convulsion of feeling 
shook her frame. Her eyes re- 
mained dry, her cheeks were burn- 
ing. * * * ‘Oh, God!’” she 
exclaimed at length, “can it be 
real! Can it be true? Do I 
wake? Is it a dream? Alfred 
Stevens, what have you done—to 
what beguiled me?” 

* * * “ What a long and dread- 
ful night was that, when Margaret 
Cooper was first brought to feel the 
awful truth in its true impressive- 
ness of wo! Alas! how do the 
pleasures of sin torture us! The 
worst human foe is guilt, * * * 
Sickness and pain may prove bene- 
fits, if it shall so happen that we 
resign ourselves to the scourge of 
the chastener, and to grow patient 
beneath its stripes. But that self- 
rebuke of one’s own spirit—that 
remorseful and ever vexing pres- 
ence which haunts us—which tells 
clamorously of what we had, and 
scornfully of what we have lost— 
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that is this demon from whom 
there is no escape—beyond whom 
there is no torture. Vainly would 
we strive with the relentless enemy. 
In the crowd it takes the place of 
other forms, and dogs us with sus- 
picious glances—in the solitude it 
stalks boldly to our side, confronts 
us with its audacious truths and 
terrible denunciations, and leaves 
no moment secure, waking or sleep- 
ing. 

It is the ghost of murdered vir- 
tue brooding over its grave, in that 
most dark and dismal of all sepul- 
chres, the human heart.” * * * 
The many side scenes and person- 
ages of interest in this tale, we 


- have not the space to notice here. 


We will only observe that they are 
mostly portrayed with skill and 
effect. The humorous episodes are 
admirably managed, and the tena- 
city with which the fanatical vil- 
lagers hold to the opinion that 
there is— there can be no such 
monster as a “ wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing,” disregarding in their intensely 
narrow minded faith—the very evi- 
dence of the senses—is presented 
to the life. The story closes abrupt- 
ly, as it depends upon a sequel, 
That seque! is “Beauchamp,” the 
history of a deep revenge —of 
mighty passions and a fearful con- 
summation. 
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Grief dies like joy! the tears upon my cheek 
Will disappear like dew. Dear God! I know 
Thy kindly Providence hath made it so, 

And thank thee for the law. I am too weak 
To make a friend of Sorrow; or to wear, 

With that dark angel ever by my side— 
Though to thy Heaven there be no better guide— 
A front of manly calm. Yet, for I hear 

How Wo hath cleansed, how Grief can deify, 
So weak a thing it seems that Grief should die, 
And Love and Friendship with it,—TI could pray 
That, if it might not gloom upon my brow, 

Or weigh upon my arm as it doth now, 

No Grief of mine should ever pass away. 
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The fourth number of the South- 
ern Quarterly Review lies before us, 
affording, we are glad to say, no 
evidence of decay of vigor, or any 
impairment of vital tenacity. May 
it live a thousand years, to show, 
as it has always done in times past, 
that the South abounds with ready 
pens, ripe scholarship, and jealous 
nationality. We had feared, from 
the “appeal” on the cover of the 
last number, as well as from the 
time elapsed since its appearance, 
that this lamp also was in danger 
of being unsupplied with oil, but 
are happy to see it burning with its 
familiar brightness. We will glance 
at a few of its finely printed pages. 
First, there is a notice, in well mer- 
ited praise, of Professor Rivers’ re- 
cent “History of South Carolina,” 
so termed in the Southern Quarter- 
ly, but so much more modestly an- 
nounced by the author as “A 
Sketch,” &e., promising nothing 
more than he has amply performed. 
Then we have a very sensible view 
of “Christian Missions and African 
Colonization,” in which many preg- 
nant suggestions occur. The writer 
tells us in phrase somewhat irrele- 
vant, that he has “no sympathy 
with the new theory of a diversity 
of races of men,” and that although 
doubtless the negro is a lineal de- 
scendant of Adam, yet that “if he 
shall succeed in the experiment of 
self-government at Liberia, it will 
be a practical demonstration of 
his complete and perfect human- 
ity.” Does anybody, anywhere, 
doubt “the complete and perfect 
humanity of the negro? Nott and 
Agassiz, Morton and Virey, hold 
him to be as much aman as Adam 
himself. As to the “ practical de- 
monstration,” suppose he fails at 
Liberia, as the writer believes he 


will, is that to be considered as dis- 
proving his “complete and perfect 
humanity?” Surely not; and yet 
it would seem to follow as a corre- 
lative. 

We are greatly pleased with the 
manner in which he has presented 
the contrast between the condition 
of the free negro, uncomfortable as 
it may be, in the slave States and 
his wretched status in the so-called 
free States. Charleston has always 
seemed to us the paradise of the 
free negro. His position, though 
not lofty, is an assured one, com- 
prising many privileges and immu- 
nities, and not only better than that 
of his fellow everywhere else, but 
vastly preferable to that of the 
lower class of any city in America 
or in Europe. 

We shall be disappointed agree- 
ably, if the colonists of color in 
Africa preserve their own civiliza- 
tion. We have no idea that they 
will ever have any to spare to the 
savages around them. Besides this, 
all the several races—for whether 
they descended from one parentage 
or not, they cannot be denied to 
differ both greatly and permanently 
in numerouscharacteristics—all the 
several races, if they accept any de- 
gree of civilization at all, choose 
their own mode or kind, and have 
little or nothing in common with 
the others. French, English, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Hindoo, Turk, and 
Chinese are all civilized, but how 
unlike in the peculiar forms and 
characters which they have given 
to the process! But we are in dan- 
ger of being led away by this very 
suggestive paper. One word more. 
We are delighted with his earnest 
and argumentative protest against 
the revival of the slave trade, and 
even against its discussion. It is a 
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topic of evil omen and disastrous 
import. We repudiate it entirely. 

A life of John Randolph comes 
next. He was a picturesque and in- 
teresting person, but by no means to 
our taste or amiable generally. So 
we will leave him to his biographer 
and reviewer. 

Then we have a learned account 
of a new French “ Dictionary of 
Philosophical Sciences.” After an 
instructive history of such works, a 
discriminative estimate is made of 
the present, which is recommended 
to American readers. 

The Hon. Preston 8. Brooks is 
the subject of the succeeding paper. 
The career of this honored and lJa- 
mented South Carolinian is sketched 
briefly but admirably ; his death so 
unhappily premature, so unexpect- 
ed, so sudden—* in his pride, in his 
honor, in full view of a richer har- 
vest of glory,” the going down at 
noonof a cloudlesssun. His chas- 
tisement of the calumniator of his 
venerable uncle and of the State 
which he loved with a noble ardour, 
is well descanted on, and justly and 
carefully characterized. Here we 
encounter one of those striking in- 
stances of popular and public injus- 
tice, of which the “records of his- 
tory are full.” The highest and 
most gratuitous provocation had 
excited a just and natural resent- 
ment, which was indulged in such 
moderation that it deserves no 
blame, except on the stringent 
theory that it must not be indulged 
at all, that the most reasonable 
anger must be quenched, and all 
injuries passively submitted to. The 
previous admitted gentleness and 
courtesy of the injured party; his 
quiet determination seeking no ex- 
hibition, and asking no aid; his 
ready submission to law; his prompt 
apology to an unreasonably offend- 
ed, but highly respectable body ; 
his subsequent pacific, docile and 
quticinasly course ; all these were 
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forgotten, and one howl of rage and 
denunciation pervaded the North- 
ern atmosphere and resounded from 
beyond the Atlantic. “ Dat Ver- 
riam Corvis— Vexat censura - 
No—we will not finish the quota- 
tion. It was no dove, but “an 
eagle towering in his height of 
pride,” that was “ by these mousing 
owls hawk’d at” vainly! All hu- 
man sympathy already contemns 
and will forever despise the beaten 
slanderer, the skulking coward. 

We deeply regret that the re- 
viewer should have fallen into such 
weak and miserable common-place, 
when he comes to speak of our gal- 
lant soldier “as a duellist,” or as he 
milkily phases it “in his connection 
with the duel.” How could he in- 
troduce that inapt quotation from 
Addison, or refer to tis mention of 
the pillory as a punishment fer 
fighting! Ifso employed it would 
soon become as honorable as the 
funeral pile of the martyr or the 
scaffold of the patriot. It would 
be glorified by the presence of 
Hamilton, of Decatur, of Clay—nay, 
if the expressed will be taken for 
the deed, of Calhoun and of Wash- 
ington; of Addison’s own coun- 
trymen, in our own age, we should 
have seen elevated in it, Pitt, and 
Canning, and Brougham, and Peel, 
and O’Connell, and Wellington 
himself. If such men yield to the 
claims of the code of honor as irre- 
sistible, who stands high enough to 
disregard them? Would that we 
could strike out these pages of 
wretched “palliation” and con- 
demnatory apology from this other- 
wise excellent paper. 

The author of the essay on “The 
philosophy of Schelling,” has dived 
so deep and come out so dry,” as 
they say in the West, that few will 
read, and still fewer understand 
him. We cannot but rejoice, how- 
ever, at the concluding announce. 
ment that the profound German 
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“has pointed out the way, and 
shown the precise point in which the 
grand controversy between philoso- 
phy and faith, between Pantheism 
and Christianity must be brought 
to its final solution.” 

The discussion of “the Charac- 
ter of the American People” did 
not seem to us to present anything 
new or striking. It is, however, 
written in a very fair spirit, and its 
style is unobjectionable. 

The next article is a charming 
lecture upon a very difficult subject, 
so well handled by Grove, Carpen- 
ter, and others—“ the Correlation 
of Forces.” It is seldom that a 
topic obscure and intricate is treat- 
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ed of with such transparent clear- 
ness and simplicity; no one can pe- 
ruse these lucubrations without 
pleasure and benefit. 

A fair and laudatory critique on 
Motley’s admirable “ History of the 
Dutch Republic,” closes the num- 
ber. 

It is altogether a strong one, 
and will bear a favorable compari- 
son with its competitors on either 
side of the Atlantic. We are glad 
to see it so well supported intellec- 
tually ; and if it should be allowed 
to sink for want of “ material aid,” 
we should pronounce the fact to be 
of evil omen for the literature of 
the South. 





SUMMER AND WINTER. 


O! the joyous summer comes with mirth and gladness, 

Overflowing measures every brook is quaffing ; 

Overhead the tremulous leaves are laughing 
With continuous glee! 

O! the summer hours banish care and sadness, 

Health and life and golden treasures bringing; 

Perfumed flowers everywhere are springing, 

On each spray and bongh blithe birds are singing 
In wondrous melody ! 

Gentle fingers now are linked with mine, 

As caressing tendrils of the laughing vine 

Round rude oaks their tender arms entwine, 
Close and lovingly. 


On my breast thy pillowed 


head recline, 


Dewy eyes, my love, look love to thine, 
Softly wooing thee. 


©! wearily the winter rain is falling! 
The wailing winter winds are sadly sighing 
Over golden summer hopes that now are lying 
Fallen, faded, dead or dying. 

Dying, one and all! 
O! drearily the cawing rooks are calling 


From the blasted cypress, 


sere and withered, 


Bowed and broken, tempest shivered, 
Near the church yard wall. 
Ah, that soft and gentle touch that banished 
All my sorrows, dark and drear, has vanished, 
Cruel shroud and pall! 
Would my worn and weary heart were resting, 
Finding surcease there of griefs molesting, 
In that quiet grave, with thee, were resting, 


Where the shadows fall. 











If there be one thing in which 
the ancient writers differ from the 
moderns more than another, it seems 
tous to be this: that while the 
ancients seem steadily to devote 
themselves to one particular de- 
partment, the moderns essay all. 
Thus, Homer is always poet, Hero- 
dotus is always historian, Plato is 
always philosopher. Even in after 
times, we find very many of the 
first rank of writers pursuing ex- 
clusively some one department, as 
Tasso, Pope, Shakspeare, Words- 
worth, Bossuet, and Calvin; while 
at the same time, a far larger class 
of the most illustrious of moderns, 
have been equally distinguished in 
several, and after very different 
provinces, as Milton, Bacon, Vol- 
taire, Goethe, Schiller, Bulwer, and 
“many-sided” Professor Wilson. 
In America we have an instance of 
the most extraordinary versatility 
in the late Edgar A. Poe. But the 
scholar will object to these encyclo- 
pedical writers, “non omnia possu- 
mus omnes,” and in a different form, 
men in humbler walks of life will 
tell us, “a Jack of all trades is good 
at none.” It would be interesting 
to consider the law which seems to 
obtain in this particular, for certain 
it is, that those versatile writers 
who confine themselves to a few 
branches, always excel their bre- 
thren who take wider fields; as 
Milton surpasses Voltaire, as Goethe 
surpasses Bulwer. There is another 
point of view in which this fashion 
of general writing is to be depre- 
cated, to wit: that men who have 
unmistakeably brilliant gifts in some 
one department rob the world of 
great accomplishments by leaving 
that for which they are qualified, to 
spend their lives in useless toils at 
some branch for ‘which they are 
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utterly unfitted. Of all nations in 
the world, the French can afford 
the greatest number of versatile 
writers; but we must say that 
fickleness on the one hand, and in- 
ordinate conceit on the other, will 
be found to be at the bottom of 
their eternal vicissitude. Wiiness 
Lamartine quitting literature for 
politics at one time, and at another 
neglecting his wonderful poetical 
gifts in order to write “ philosophi- 
cal histories.” Behold Victor Hugo, 
with all his lyric power, wasting 
his time, debauching his talents in 
attempting to create what he fun- 
nily calls “a Shakspearean drama” 
in France, or even more stupidly 
railing at Louis Napoleon. Thus, 
as we might have expected, Lamar- 
tine’s “ Chute d’un Ange” came 
very near being the “ Fall of poet,” 
and Hugo’s “ Chdtimens” are but 
the echoes of this former glorious 
poetry. In Scribe’s play of “Avant, 
pendant, et aprés” this very thing 
is admirably hit off, when the shoe- 
maker, who has become a magis- 
trate after the revolution, answers 
a complaint of one of his compa- 
triots, that “the last shoes you 
made for me pinched me so I can 
hardly walk.” “Aha!” replies the 
shoemaker magistrate, “ very likely 
—since I became a magistrate I 
have rather neglected my awl. I 
don’t make shoes now—I make 
motions.” This fashion of writing 
on all subjects becomes doubly de- 
plorable when a genius like Victor 
Hugo descends to writing such trash 
as “ Napoleon le petit.” This fatal 
error is not confined to Hugo and 
Lamartine, inasmuch as all literary 
men in France have been putting 
themselves forward in all political 
movements; most of them did 
little in reality—and the man who 
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accomplished most, has kept out of 
all cliques, and has refused steadily 
to prosecute any of the ordinary 
means in the way of political ad- 
vancement. We mean, of course, 
Berancer, who has given us an 
admirable hit at this sort of thing 
in his song “To my friends who 
have become ministers.” Victor 
Hugo may thank politics and mis- 
cellaneous writing that he is not 
the greatest poet in France, for it 
is our deliberate opinion that he 
would have entirely eclipsed every 
ag in the French language but 
or his waste of time and talents in 
the veriest trifles. He has written 
no Laire, no Cid, no Athalie; his 
best romance, “Notre Dame de 
Paris,” is rivalled by the Wander- 
ing Jew and Consuelo; in general, 
Paul de Kock and Dumas are more 
popular, even in France; many 
writers put Lamartine before him, 
as poet, and DeVigny rivals him in 
the drama. Had all his powers 
been concentrated on any one de- 
partment what a wonderful work 
might he have accomplished in 
life ! 

Victor Maric Hugo was born 
February 26th, 1802; his father 
was then a Colonel in the army of 
Napoleon; his mother a Vendean 
by birth, and at the time of her 
marriage with Colonel Hugo a pro- 
scribed royalist. Victor was car- 
ried with his mother wherever the 
army moved ; thus, as he says him- 
self,“1 made the tour of Europe 
before I began to live.” In 1809, 
the family returned to France, and 
at the old convent of the Feuil- 
lantes, where they took up their 
residence, he was taught the classics 
by an old royalist-general, whom 
Madame Hugo was generously con- 
cealing from the police. When 
his father became a General and 
Major-domo to Joseph Bonaparte, 
the family removed to Madrid. 
After a year’s residence in Spain, 
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they returned to the convent, until 
the restoration in 1814. The dif- 
ference of political opinions now 
caused his father and mother to 
separate. His father now placed 
him at an institution preparatory to 
the Polytechnic school. In 1819, 
Victor Hugo wrote two odes, which 
he sent to the Academy of Floral 
fétes at Toulouse, by which they 
were both crowned. In 1822 he 
published his first volume of odes 
and ballads; Louis X VIII gave him 
a pension of 3,000 francs, which 
enabled him to marry the lady of 
his early choice. In the preface of 
his “ Feuilles d’aubomne” in 1831, 
we find him wandering wide from 
his “old royalist and catholic ideas,” 
and talking in a very different style 
of politics and religion. A writer 
in the Foreign Quarterly for April, 
1829, speaks thus of Hugo, in a 
review of his odes: “M. Hugo is 
an ardent royalist of a class little 
understood here (in England). Cha- 
teaubriand, in his earlier works, is 
one of its most brilliant examples, 
De 1a Menais is its apostle; their 
religion is royalism, God is the 
king of heaven—the French king, 
for the time being, is his priest on 
earth—St. Louis is his principal 
saint. The principles of Christian- 
ity are shown to be the foundation 
of their monarchy, and their mon- 
archy is proved to be the firmest 
support of Christianity.” Yet, De 
LA Menais and Hugo have both 
turned republicans, and De 1a 
Menais has gone to war with the 
Church of Rome itself! ‘A few 
years make a vast number of 
changes. 

At first, Hugo was received with 
acclamations by the royalists ; Cha- 
teaubriand called him “ L’enfant 
Sublime.” In the preface, before 
alluded to, and in that of “ Marian 
de Lorme,” he takes very bold, revo- 
lutionary grounds, “my old royal- 
ist and catholic opinions have been 
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swept away by ten years of expe- 
rience,” &c., and as he says in the 
note dated July, 1853, and prefixed 
to his “ Poesies,” of all ladders 
which lead from darkness to light, 
the most difficult to climb is cer- 
tainly this—to be born an aristocrat 
and royalist, and to become a demo- 
erat. In 1846, Louis Phillippe, in 
spite of Hugo’s well known opin- 
ions, made him -peer of France. He 
was not seduced by his position 
from his fixed prince iples, for in two 
years after his promotion, we find 
him advocating extreme republican 
and revolutionary doctrines, After 
the fall of Louis Phillippe, Hugo 
was a member successively of the 
constituent and national assemblies, 
In 1849, he was President of the 
Peace Congress. The first attempts 
of Louis Napoleon were perfectly 
understood by Hugo, who rendered 
himself peculiarly obnoxious to the 
resentment of the future emperor, 
by his bold and incessant attacks. 
On the occurrence of the coup 
@etat, Hugo was obliged to fly to 
Brussels in disguise, and thence to 
Jersey, where he has since remained. 

Ist. Poerry; Victor Iugo has 
published nine volumes of poems. 
In nothing does his amazing versa- 
tility appear so conspicuously as in 
his poetical writings. Every species, 
every form, every modification of 
poetry appears in these nine vol- 
umes; the ode, the love ditty, the 
romantic ballad, elegy, satire; the 
pathetic, the descriptive, the ten- 
der, the scoffing, the fierce, and 
above all the melancholy, float 
through these volumes in unending 
variety. The first volume of odes 
—written in his royalist days—is 
really very tiresome with its royal- 
ism, the subjects chosen being so 
much after one style, as “ Louis 
XVIII,” “ Re-establishment of the 
Statute of Henri IV,” “Death of 
the Duke de Berry,” “ Birth of the 
Duke of Bordeaux,” “Baptism of 
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the Duke of Bordeaux,” &c. Many 
of the other poems in the two 
volumes of Odes, are really exqui- 
sitely beautiful, summd laude digni. 

“The Orientals,” his next poeti- 
cal work, comes to us in all the 
gorgeous hues of siesta reverie—it 
is richly colored, carefully polished, 
and contains Hugo’s highest flights. 
* Autumn Leaves,” his next book, is 
in a very different vein; it is a 
volume of tender, domestic feeling. 
The poem, “What is felt on 4 
Mountain,” has been much noticed 
in this collection; and, unusual as 
it is to find high taste and popular- 
ity agree as to a certain poem’s 
merit, we are sure that the coinci- 
dence in this particular case is per- 
fectly just. “The Songs of Twi- 
light,” followed this volume ; in 
this collection, Hugo grows more 
and more melancholy. Lamenta- 
tions over the vanished dreams of 
youth, and cries of pathetic despair 
as to the future, written in a sort of 
Ossianie mist, render this book fas- 
cinating in the extreme. In com- 
mon with his preceding poetry, 
these exquisite lays are profusely 
loaded with the very richest ima- 
gery, and polished into the most 
harmonious form. “Les Voix In- 
terieures,” which followed'this book, 
be it said in all candor, is a most 
stupid affair. As a distinguished 
critic has said, “ Upon the appear- 
ance of this volume, the warmest 
almirers of Victor Hugo stood 
mute with sorrow and chagrin. His 
poetic vein seemed exhausted, and 
France began to deplore the pre- 
mature decline of her most brilliant 
poetic star. “It isa chronicle of 
family afflictions, and we know of 
nothing so tiresome, except those 
lengthy, detailed accounts which 
some elderly ladies delight to give 
of all their “ailments” and sick- 
ness, during a period of thirty 
years. Hugo’s book is unfortu- 
nately only too much of the same 
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order. “Zes Rayons et les ombres” 
is luckily, however, Hugo’s greatest 
book; undoubtedly the “ Oriéntales” 
contains passages of his highest 
power, but “ Les rayons et les om- 
bres” is much better sustained. 
These poems are less extravagant, 
less spasmodic, and far more elabo- 
rate than any of his writings what- 
ever ; but still they are inconsistent, 
illogical and contradictory. “ Les 
Contemplations” is a most French 
and Hugoish volume; from good 
to bad, from sublimely tender to 
ridiculously inflated—this is “ a col- 
lection of transitions from the one 
extreme to the other.” 

Be it remembered that Hugo's 
doctrine is, that as we find good and 
bad side by side in the world, so 
we are to look for it in literature, 
and while attempting to prove his 
theory by placing virtue and vice 
in the most nauseous contrasts—in 
his plays and novels—he comes 
much nearer proving it by the man- 
ner in which he writes. We shall 
notice this peculiarity more at large 
when we come to speak of his real- 
ly monstrous, but as really wonder- 
fuldramas. “ Les Contemplations” 
is a most harrowing book; the 
principal subject being the death 
by drowning of his daughter, a 
bride of six months. The husband 
of this vnfortunate lady would not 
survive her, but died with her. Of 
course, Hugo celebrates every pos- 
sible point of the story ; and most 
of his poems are specimens of the 
highest extravagance and _bathos. 
The expression is tortured into the 
most hideous shapes, the feeling is 
usually utterly preposterous, and 
the larger half of the volume is 
simply laughable where it was in- 
tended to be intensely pathetic. 
Still, we find here and there an ex- 
quisite touch ; as, for example, the 
description of his daughter’s affec- 
tionate behavior towards himself, 
which he has never surpassed ; but 
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these touches are preciously few 
and far between. “Les Chatimens,” 
written against Louis Napoleon, 
contains some very fine, and a great 
deal of very execrable poetry. His 
versatility appears with perhaps 
more effect in this than in any of 
his works. Now, he pours forth a 
plaintive threnody over some dead 
republican— now a fierce satire 
against the perjured emperor—now 
a wild hymn to liberty, and present- 
ly a bitter, sarcastic lampoon on the 
court and courtiers of “ Napoleon 
le petit.” “ Hugo never wrote any 
thing half so fine in all his life, as 
some parts of this volume, but six 
thousand lines of imprecation are 
too much,” says Lamartine. This 
volume is sometimes very powerful, 
but oftener extremely undignified 
and extravagant. Yet, the lines 
beginning, * O drapeaux du passé, 
si beaux dans les histoires,” &c., are 
superb. Still the vast majority of 
these poems are the merest rant 
and fustian. 

In attempting to notice the gen- 
eral character of Victor Hugo’s 
poetry, we find ourselves about to 
undertake an almost impossible 
task. What does he treat of? 
Every thing. What style? All 
sorts and descriptions, from the best 
to the worst. What does he be- 
lieve in? Nothing long at a time, 
and many shades of opinions fill 
his many books. In despair, we 
think we hear our reader ask, is 
Hugo not a man? Yes, verily— 
and that which is characteristic of 
him, and the only thing a¢ all 
characteristic, is his humanity. He 
loves nature, and in her materiality 
and vicissitude, he hears manifold 
voices telling us of the spiritual 
and eternal; his warm heart beats 
responsively to every other man’s, 
he clasps hands with all the species 
asabrother. Such a variety of ma- 
chinery is employed, such diversity 
of subjects treated, such different 
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opinions defended, that it is scarce- 
ly possible that any reader will 

ruse Victor Hugo without going 
into raptures over some particular 
volume or poem. His grand his- 
toric music, his vivid imagination, 
his fervent home affection, his 
scathing satire, his exquisitely sweet 
romanticism, his bewitching senti- 
mentality, his melancholy halo of 

nsiveness—some one or more of 
these will be sure to find an en- 
trance into every reader's heart. If 
there be one thing in his writings 
which pleases us more than the 
rest, it is that vague, dream-like, 
yet delightful sadness which hangs 
around many of his poems like a 
warm, golden hued atmosphere ; 
that 


“ Joyous sadness which surpasseth joy,” 


Pensive and tender, quiet, “ most 
musical, most melancholy,” the 
charm of this peculiar power is as 
indescribable by words as it is in- 
definite and pleasing in experience. 
Memories of half obliterated love, 
dreams of vanished but once gol- 
den hopes, regret, ennui, and visions 
of the unattainable, these with their 
many sweet varieties and alternations 
make up the themes upon which 
Victor Hugo is the undisputed and 
indisputable master of the lyre; they 
are peculiarly and charactertisti- 
cally human ; his “Son nom” is 
one of these sweet, tender poems of 
V. Hugo, and although it must of 
course lose something in transla- 
tion, we are bound to say that the 
following version is admirably writ- 
ten, and preserves much of the 
spiritof the original. It was pub- 
lished in the Dublin University 
Magazine : 


“ WER NAME.” 


A lily’s pure perfume, a halo’s light, 
The evening’s voices mingling far above, 
The hour’s mysterious farewell in its 
flight, 
The plaintive story told 
By a dear friend who grieves, yet is con- 
soled, 
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The sweet, soft murmur of a kiss of love ; 

The scarf, seven-tinted, which the hurri- 
cane 

Leaves in the clouds, a trophy to the sun, 

The well remembered tone 

Which, surely hoped for, greets the ear 
again ; 

The pure wish of a virgin heart ; the beam 

That hovers o’er an infant’s earliest dream 

The voices of a distant choir; the sighs 

That fabulous Memnon breathed of yore, 
to greet 

The coming dawn ;—the tone, whose mur- 
murs rise, 

Then with a cadence tremulous expire ; 

These and all else the spirit dreams of 
sweet, 

Are not so sweet as her dear name, oh 
lyre! 

Pronounce it very softly like a prayer ; 

Yet be it heard the burden of a song! 

Ah! let it be a sacred light to shine 

In the dim fane; the secret word, which 
there 

Trembles forever on one faithful tongue 

In the lone shadowy silence of the shrine. 

But oh, or e’er, in words of flame 

My Muse unmindful, with the meaner 
crowd 

Of names by worthless Pride revealed 
aloud 

Should dare to blend her dear and honor- 
ed name 

By fond affection set apart 

And hidden like a treasure in my heart! 

My strain, soft-syllabled, should meet the 
ear 

Like sacred music, heard upon the knees ; 

The air should vibrate to its harmonies, 

As if, light hovering in the atmosphere, 

An angel, viewless to the mortal eye 

With his fine pinions shook it, rustling 

77 


nigh! 


There is as yet, no volume of 
Victor Hugo’s poems translated 
into English. Quite a number of 
his shorter pieces have been ren- 
dered into our language by various 
hands and with various degrees of 
success, and may be found in many 
of the periodicals, but no one has 
yet undertaken to present him to 
us as Young gave us much of Béran- 
ger, and as portions of M. de La- 
martine’s poems were published by 
James T. Smith. 

2d. Victor Hugo has published 
four novels: “Notre Dame de 
Paris,” “ Hans d’Island,” “ Bug Jar- 
gal,” and the “ Last Days of a Con- 
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demned.” Of these, “ Notre Dame 
de Paris,” is by far the best ; and, we 
must say, in our opinion the great- 
est work of modern fiction, Consuelo 
and the Wandering Jew not being 
excepted. The originality of the en- 
tire conception, the graphic power, 
the nervous eloquence of this work, 
put it very far ahead of any con- 
temporary writings; be it frankly 
admitted, howevér, that the scenes 
are often most tediously spun out, 
and all manner of episodes abound. 
The beautiful Egyptian girl, Esmer- 
alda, the amorous and inconsistent 
Claude, the frightful dwarf, Quasi- 
modo, the foulish Captain Phoebus, 
and, above all, the grand old Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, which seems 
almost to be alive, and instinct with 
personality, Louis XI, the Court, 
ancient Paris, painted in the rich- 
est colors, present to our minds in 
reading this extraordinary book, 
the bewildering fascination of some 
gorgeous series of dissolving views. 
Well might the historian Michelet, 
when he wished to pay Victor Hugo 
the highest compliment, call bim 
“the mighty master who has made 
Notre Dame his own.” 

“ Hans d Island,” says Vericour, 
“is a monstrous creation in the 
form of a romance.” It may be, 
however, due to charity to state 
that this extraordinary production 
was the work of Hugo’s youth. 
The hero of this tale is a nonde- 
script, with some human qualities, 
but with many more of the traits 
of a brute. His terrible strength, 
his life in solitary caves, his hide- 
ous appearance, his fondness for 
blood, all of which are fully exhi- 
bited in the most unnatural and 
revolting of plots, render this vol- 
ume, indeed, a “tale of terror.” It 
is a monstrosity which we would 
advise all readers who have any 
regard for their nerves, to let alone. 
It is extravagant, fantastical, and 
often disgusting. 
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“ Bug Jargal” is written in the 
same nervously vigorous style, and 
all its eccentric characters are 
drawn with great power, and, we 
may say, with a kind of grotesque 
novelty which is fearful and yet of 
that sort that “we cannot choose 
but hear.” The scene is laid in 
Hayti, during the insurrection of 
the negroes. Bug Jargal’s devoted 
friendship, his noble spirit of self- 
sacrifice for the sake of his. friend, 
Captain D’Auvernay with the im- 
penetrable melancholy and un- 
changing lamentations of the Cap- 
tain redeem in some degree, the ex- 
travagant absurdities of the rest of 
the plot and characters. Habibrah 
is one of those hideous monsters in 
mind and body which so much de- 
kght V. Hugo; Habibrah is an 
Obi, buffoon, sham Catholic priest, 
who ridicules all the services of this 
Church, an assassin, a dwarf—and 
in one word, a “ first class horror.” 
The descriptions in this book are 
amazingly picturesque, and the 
splendor of the diction, the rich- 
ness of the imagery unsurpassed by 
any thing, even of Victor’s best 
writings. 

From “* Bug Jargal,” we select 
for translation, Captain D’Auveray’s 
account of his struggle with Habi- 
brah on the brink of an awful pre- 
cipice. “Lf cannot tell you how 
mournful was this ery of terror and 
suffering. I forgot all; it was no 
longer an enemy, a traitor, an as- 
sassip, it was an unhappy wretch 
whom a little effort on my part 
could save from a frightful death. 
He implored me so pitiably. All 
words, all reproaches had now been 
useless and ridiculous; the need of 
assistance appeared urgent. I low- 
ered myself, and kneeling along the 
brink, with one of my hands rest- 
ing on the trunk of the tree, the 
root of which supported the unfor- 
tunate Hibibrah, I extended him 
the other. As soon as it was within 
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his reach, he seized it with both 
hands with a prodigious force, and 
far from aiding me by raising him- 
self, I felt that he sought to drag 
me along with him into the abyss. 
If the trunk of the tree had not 
afforded me so firm a support, I 
would have been assuredly torn 
from the brink of the precipice, by 
the violent and unexpected jerks of 
this miserable creature. “ Villain!” 
I cried, “what are you doing?” “I 
avenge myself,” replied he, with a 
ringing and diabolical laugh. “ Ah! 
T have thee at last! Fool! thou 
hast delivered thyself up. Thou 
wast safe, I was lost, and thou en- 
terest willingly the mouth of the 
crocodile because it has sighed after 
having roared! I am consoled by 
the thought that my death is ven- 
geance. Thou art taken in the 
trap, and I shall have a human 
companion among the fishes of the 
lake!” “Ah, traitor!” cried I, 
“ what sort of recompense dost thou 
give for my attempt to rescue so 
from thy ‘danger ?” “Truly,” 

plied he, “I know that I could aia 
saved myself with thee, but I pre- 
fer that thou should’st die with me. 
I desire thy death more than my 
own life. Come!” At the same 
time his hands, bronzed and hard, 
contracted upon mine with unheard 
of power, his eyes sparkled, his 
mouth foamed, his strength, of 
which he had so mournfully la- 
mented the loss a few moments 
before, had all returned to him, 
hightened by rage and revenge. 
His feet ‘fastened like two claws on 
the sides of the precipice, and he 
bounded like a tiger on the root, 
which, becoming entangled in his 


clothes, held him up in spite of 


himself; for he had wished to break 
it, in order to throw all his weight 
against me, and drag me more 
speedily into the chasm, At times, 
he interrupted the frightful laugh 
that disfigured his face, to bite the 
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root furiously. One might have 
said that the horrible demon of the 
chasm was trying to drag down his 
prey into his palace of immeasu- 
rable abysses and impenetrable 
shadows. One of my feet was 
luckily fastened in a fissure of the 
rock, my arm was wrapped around 
the tree which supported me, and I 
struggled against the efforts of the 
dwarf with all the energy which 
the sentiment of self-preservation 
can give at suchamoment. From 
time to time, with great pain, I 
raised my breast, and called with 
all my strength, Bue Jarear! But 
the tumult of the cataract and the 
distance left me but little hope that 
he could hear my voice. Mean- 
while, the dwarf, who had not ex- 
pected such resistance, redoubled 
his furious jerks. I began to lose 
my strength, notwithstanding this 
struggle had lasted a much shorter 
time than it takes me to relate it. 
An insupportable pain almost paral- 
ized my arm; my head grew dizzy, 
pale and confused glimmerings 
crossed my eyes; a ringing filled 
my ears; I heard the creaking of 
the root which was ready to break, 
the laughter of the monster ready 
to fall, and it seemed to me that 
the vawning gulf approached nearer 
to me. 

Before giving up all to weakness 
and despair, I tried a last call ; col- 
lecting all my sinking powers, I 
shouted once more, Bug Jargal! 
The barking of a dog answered me, 
I knew it was Rask; I turned my 
eyes;— Bug Jargal and his dog 
were on the border of the gap. I 
do not know whether he had heard 
my voice or had been led hither 
by some uneasiness for me. He 
saw my danger. “Hold fast!” 
cried he. Habibrah, fearing my 
rescue, cried, foaming with rage, 
“Come, then! come! and gathered 
for the final struggle the remainder 
of his supernatural strength.” At 
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this moment, my arm being wea- 
ried out, let go the tree. It was 
all over with me, when I felt 
myself seized from behind; it was 
Rask! Ata sign from his master 
he had leaped from the gap to the 
platform, and his mouth held me 
powerfully by the skirts of my coat. 
This unexpected assistance saved 
me. Hibibrah had consumed his 
strength in his last effort, while I 
recalled mine to free my hand from 
his. His fingers, numbed and stiff, 
were compelled to loose their grasp; 
the root, so long tried, broke under 
his weight; and while Rask was 
dragging me backwards, the mis- 
erable dwarf was swallowed up in 
tbe foam of the cataract, even while 
throwing back maledictions against 
me, which I heard not, but which 
fell with him into the abyss.” 

“ The last day of a Condemned,” 
we must confess, is not much to our 
taste. Hugo’s inveterate love of 
the extravagant, bizarre, and ultra- 
sentimental displays itself, at full 
size in this volume. It is written 
against capital punishment, and the 
excitement produced by public exe- 
cutions; and we are sure that no 
sentimentalist even, can deny that 
the tendency of this book is evil. 
While the book itself is merely 
morbid, it still prepares the way 
for, and what is more, a desire for 
more of such terrors; which is a 
state of taste and feeling equally to 
be deprecated in morals and in 
literature. The whole volume is 
as deeply incarnadined with mor- 
bid sentimentalism and bad logic 
as the “Sorrows of Werther” and 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

3d. In the Dramatic line, Vic- 
tor Hugo has written seven dramas, 
most of which have attained very 
wide-spread fame; and which will 
rest, for their appreciation and pop- 
ularity, on very much the same 
ground as his romances, “ Marion 


de Lorme” is usually regarded as 


his best Drama, but we suspect 
that his moral (?) in this play will 
scarcely become popular, at least 
in this latitude; for it is no less 
than this, that Marion, (the cele- 
brated courtesan of the time of 
Louis XIII,) who is a Demon in the 
first act, becomes an angel in the fifth, 
solely through the magic of getting 
inlove! This play has been elabor 
ately analyzed and puffed by the 
French critics of every calibre, 
from the newspaper scribblers up 
to Saint Beuve, but in spite of all 
this eloquence, it really seems to 
us that this plentiful argument 
might as well have been employed 
in defence of Paul de Kock’s mor- 
ality or Soulie’s reasoning. That 
we should pity an unfortunate 
woman who has fallen and sinned, 
is not only natural, but absolutely 
a Christian duty, when she repents ; 
but to hold up a vile prostitute 
as purified by falling in love, and 
therefore worthy of admiration, is 
as shocking to our moral sense as 
it is in open contradiction to all 
history. Mark you, he does not 
even pretend that she was an inno- 
cent, but slandered woman ; she is 
represented as quite evil enough 
at the opening of the play; but in 
the end, she falls deeply in love—a 
courtesan in love! and thus she 
becomes purified! From first to 
last, the volume is, as to history, 
entirely fiction; and we do not 
wonder that it was interdicted— 
before the “ admirable revolution of 
1830.” One of the most ingenious 
apologists for this play says, in con- 
cluding his sketch of it, “The con- 
clusion of the drama moves to pity 
and sympathy, and leaves on the 
mind a wholesome impression of 
the beauty of virtue, showing how 
difficult it is for subsequent contri- 
tion and atonement to remove the 
stigma of vice. Still, the fitness 
of such a character as Marion de 
Lorme, to become the heroine of a 
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piece, may be doubted; much dif- 
ference of opinion exists on the 
point, and @ great deal may be said 
on both sides of the question!” 
We opine not. 

“ Hernani,” we are inclined to 
regard as Hugo’s best play; it was 
all the rage in Paris when it first 
appeared, and astonished the critics, 
while it delighted the people. Like 
all the rest of Hugo's writings, 
there is very little regard shown to 
rules of composition or even gram- 
mar itself, and not the slightest care 
as to historical accuracy ; with less, 
perhaps, of his usual rant and ex- 
travagance, and with occasional 
passages of the greatest merit. 
From Lord Francis Egerton’s ad- 
_mirable translation, we select the 
following scene, between the lovers, 
in the fifth act. 


Donna Sol.— Dearest! at length they 
leave us. By yon moon 

It should be late. 

Hernani.—And can it come too soon, 

The hour that frees us from the listening 
crowd, 

To breathe our sighs, so long suppressed, 
aloud? 

Donna Sol.—The noise disturbed me. 
Must we not confess 

Rejoicing stuns the sense of happiness ? 

Hernani.—’Tis true; for happiness is kin 


to rest, 

And writes its lessons slowly in the 
breast 

When busy pleasure strews its path with 
flowers, 


Or breaks the silence of its quiet bowers, 

It flies; and if it smile, its smile appears 

Far less allied to laughter than to tears. 

*** * * * Why should I bear in mind 

The tattered garments that I leave be- 
hind? 

In mourning to my palace I repair, 

An angel of the Lord awaits me there. 

I bid the fallen column’s shaft aspire ; 

On my ancestral hearth I light its fire ; 

I ope its casements to the wind, which 
sports 

’Mid the rank herbage of its grass-grown 
courts; 

I weed the herbage from the creviced 
stone, 

And seat my house’s honor on its throne; 

My King restores me to my ancient right, 

My seat in council and my crest in fight. 
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Come, then, in blushing beauty, come, my 
bride 

Lay the sad memory of the past aside; 

That past is all unsaid, unseen, undone; 

I start afresh, a glorious course to run. 

I know not if ?tis madness fires my heart, 

I love you, I possess you—and am blest! 

Donna Sol. * * * * One little moment, 
to indulge the sight 

With the rich beauty of the summer 
night. 

The harp is silent, and the torch is dim,— 

Night and ourselves together. To the 
brim 

The cup of our felicity is filled. 

Each sound is mute each harsh sensation 


stilled. 

Dost thou think that, e’en while nature 
sleeps 

Some power its amorous vigils o’er us 
keeps ? 

No cloud in heaven ;—while all around 
repose, 

Come taste with me the fragrance of the 
rose, 

Which loads the night-air with its musky 
breath, 


While all around is still as Nature’s death. 

E’en as you spoke—and gentle words 
were those 

Spoken by you,—the silver moon uprose; 

How that mysterious union of her rays 

With your impassioned accents made its 
way 

Straight to my heart! I could have wished 
to die 

In that pale moonlight, and while thou 
wert by! 

Hernani.—Thy words are music, and thy 
strain of love 

Is borrowed from the choir of heaven 
above. 

Donna Sol.—Night is too silent, darkness 
too profound. 

Oh for a star to shine, a voice to sound— 

To raise some sudden strain of music now 

Suited to night! 

Hernani.—Capricious girl! your vow 

Was passed for silence, and to be released 

From the thronged tumult of the bridal 
feast. 

Donna Sol.—Yes; but a bird to carol in 
the field,— 

A nightingale, in moss and shade con- 


cealed,— 

A distant flute—for music’s strain can 
roll 

To soothe the heart, and harmonize the 
soul,— 


Oh! ’twould be bliss to listen!” 
[Sound of a horn in the distance. ]} 


This hour brings on the ca- 
tastrophe, which, although wild 
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enough, is not near so extrava- 
gany arranged as most of Hugo’s 
finales. 

Of “ Cromwell,” we will only say 
just now, that it is not so strained 
or fantastical as most of Hugo's wri- 
tings, although openly at war with 
all taste, criticism and history. We 
shall speak more at large of the 
preface to this play, in a future 
article, in which we will discuss 
and review the controversy between 
the “ Classic and Romantic” schools 
of France. The Drama itself does 
nothing at all in the way of estab- 
lishing the romantic-school doc- 
trines of the preface; it being the 
flattest and purest of Hugo’s wri- 
tings. His other four Dramas, “ Le 
Roi s'amuse,” “ Angelo,” “ Marie 
Tudor” and Lucrice Borgia” are 
utterly unfit to be either read or 
acted. History, in its plainest state- 
ments, is set at naught; taste, even 
decency constantly violated, all 
rules of criticism and composition 
transgressed, and for what? Sim- 
py as part of an attempt to prove 

is favorite doctrine, that the more 
a contrast is hightened, just to that 
degree is interest awakened and 
kept up; in a word, that the gro- 
tesque and monstrous, in their most 
fantastic or hideous forms, are the 
surest appliances in order to show 
virtue, truth and excellence in their 
full glory. In “Le Roi s’amuse,” 
Triboulet, the deformed, disgusting 
buffoon and pander to the king’s 
vices, is invested with the most 
exalted parental affection? Lucre- 
zia Borgia, though a confessed 
poisoner, adulteress and first-class 
tigress, is glorified by all the ex- 
quisite tenderness and solicitude of 
maternal love! Marion de Lorme, 
with all her prostitution and vices, 
becomes a saint, because she falls 
in love! The imaginary amours 
and infidelities of Marie Tudor are 
to highten the little good in human 
nature, and by contrast, the abund- 


ant villainies and appalling vices of 
“ Angelo” to illustrate the claims 
of virtue and the rarity of chastity 
and honor. The strangest part of 
the whole business is, that these 
works have been, and still are, im- 
mensely popularin France. CGrossly 
offensive to all good taste, radically 
opposed to every precept of Chris- 
tian morality, and in the face of 
the plainest facts of history and the 
best-founded rules of criticism, and 
even decency sometimes, it does 
seem that the writers of the “con- 
vulsive school” imagine that in 
getting rid of the “everlasting 
unities,"—as Hugo calls them,— 
they were entitled to dismiss all 
regard for the proprieties alike of 
literature and society. We are not 
taking up the quarrel for the “ clas- 
sic” school ; we are well aware that 
Corneille and Racine were cramped 
by its requisitions, and a fortiori 
that the minor writers of the school 
were worse off; we know that they 
committed a great blunder in giv- 
ing up to the “ unity and Aristotle” 

doctrine. As Carlyle says of Vol- 
taire’s idea of poetry, so say we of 
the classic school: “ A tragedy, a 
poem, with him, is not to be a 
manifestation of man’s reason in 
forms suitable to his sense, but 
rather a highly-complex egg-dance, 
to be danced before the king, to a 
given tune and without breaking a 
single egg.” But this convulsion 
school, consisting of Balzac, Soulié, 
Paul de Kock, Madame Geo. Sand, 
Jos. de Lorme, (St. Beuve,) Sue, 
Janin and Hugo, with their many 
imitators, choose for their subjects, 
and elaborate into the most fascina- 
ting works, adorned with the richest 
imagery and the most profusely 
ornamented and nervously-eloquent 
style, the terrible, the loathsome, 
the blood-chilling. Church-legends, 
German stories, dark feudal castles, 
the charnel-house, the grave, the 
guillotine, parricide, incest, assassi- 
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nation, robbery, arson, rape ; cham- 
bers where drunkenness and lust 
are revelling, damp graves whereon 
impious despair sits wailing aloud, 
the deserted and desolate fireside, 
which is polluted by some crime 
against nature, deformed and hide- 
ous dwarfs, guilt-besotted criminals 
with soine delectable remnant of a 
human feeling—a half-virtue with 
a thousand positive enormities, pris- 
oners, panders, female demons, 
pirates, wizards, ghosts, and all the 
terrors of a dyspeptic dream fill the 
volumes of this school, in every 
imaginable distortion of plot and in 
the wildest confusion. This is all to 
show virtue beautiful! says Hugo ; 
arguing very much after the man- 
ner of one who, in order to prove 
that almonds are not poisonous, 
would give you nux vomica! With 
this school of writers religion stands 
very much in the condition of poor 
Rabelais,”—* a great Perhaps ;” — 
that is to say, when it is not open- 
ly scoffed at and ridiculed. As a 
corollary, the state of female per- 
fection is, of course, a critical one. 
For instance, what manner of wo- 
men does Hugo choose? Marion 
de Lorme, Marie Tudor, Lucre- 
zia Borgia, all of whom are little 
less than fiends, according to his 
own showing. Truly has it been 
said, “as no society can be pure in 
which the women are not chaste 
and holy, so no book can be moral 
in which the delineations of female 
virtue are vicious.” In France, 
doubtless, where women mix, and 
have always mixed, in politics, with 
the sterner sex, there have been 
very bad women; but while she 
has had her Catherine de Medicis, 
Ninon de l’Enclos, Pompadour and 
DuBarry, she has also had her Jean 
d’Are, her Roland, her Josephine, 
DeStael, Campan and Sevigné, 
This, of course, Victor Hugo knew 
perfectly well; but, like his treat- 
ment of all other facts of history, 
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he invariably ignores whatever does 
not precisely suit his purpose. 

All this is more to be regretted, 
inasmuch as Hugo is a great artist, 
with a magnificent imagination, and 
seems above all, to be earnestly at 
work, in what he fondly imagines 
is to be the purification of society 
and the improvement of literature. 
But as we have said, the so-called 
morals of his works are usually 
bad, the excitement morbid, and 
altogether most likely to produce a 
vitiated taste with lax ideas of 
morality and little regard for reli- 
gion. Of all his romances and 
plays, a single exception in each 
department respectively, “ Notre 
Dame de Paris” and “* Hernani,” 
we must say, will be the entire 
extent of our recommendation to 
the generality of readers, as works 
fit to be perused. The excitement 
which invariably follows the pe- 
rusal of his writings is too great. 
For whenever literary excitement 
extends beyond that healthful, stim- 
ulating interest which vivifies the 
words and impresses the meaning 
of the author, it becomes equally 
as dangerous in its way, as with the 
physical man the injudicious and 
constant use of stimulants will be 
certainly productive of disease and 
death. But the French people, 
after suffering with terror from the 
hideous extravagancies of Crebil- 
lon, soon learned to laugh at them ; 
and although they have certainly 
had abundant time to recover from 
their alarm at the frightful pictures 
drawn by the “convulsive school,” 
we see, as yet, no indications of the 
wish to laugh at them. The wri- 
ters of this school have set them- 
selves free from the trammels of 
the old classic school, and among 
other things, inasmuch as the 7’ra- 
gedie was Christian, of course the 
Drame is to be quite otherwise. 
(iere be it observed, that tie 
French word drame has not the 
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meaning of our word Drama; the 
drame is opposed to the tragedie,— 
the drame is democratic, the tra- 
gedie moxarchical ; the drame is 
the pet of Young France, is go- 
ahead, and anti-christian, the trage- 
die belongs to the old fogies, is 
conservative and religious.) The 
tragedie preserved its christian ele- 
ment not only in Corneille and Ra- 
cine, but even in Voltaire himself,— 
who admits, as to “ Laire,” that he 
used the poetic of Christianity ; 
but the drame is full of hits at the 
church, the clergy, religious people, 
and even religion itself. Victor 
Hugo glories in the revolution of 
1830, “the admirable revolution of 
1830,” as he calls it. Could any 
Christian man do so? For, as the 
most casual observer may see, what- 
ever of religious good seemed to 
have been attained during the re- 
storation, was all swept away. Dur- 
ing the restoration, churches had 
been filled, France appeared to be 
returning to religion, Chateaubri- 
and had been answered by the chris- 
tian voices of Guizot, Salvandy and 
others; when lo! the “admirable 
revolution of 1830” came, and, as 
St. Chamans tells us, the clergy 
dared not appear in their costume, 
the religious people dared not go 
to midnight mass, judges were 
threatened while discharging their 
official duties, voters were in immi- 
nent peril of life and limb when 
approaching the ballot-box; rob- 
beries, assassinations and brawls 
became frequent, commerce lan- 
guished, and national prosperity 
was followed by bankruptcy !— 
Keine, writing from Paris, in 1831, 
speaks thus of the dances which 
were popular at that time: “The 
foreigner who possesses a just idea 
of this fearful type, or even an 
approximate notion thereof, will 
then comprehend these indescriba- 
ble dances, these danced (not acted) 
mockeries, that throw ridicule not 
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only upon the relationships between 
woman and man, but upon all sorts 
of social relationships, upon what- 
ever is good or fair, upon every 
kind of enthusiasm, upon patriot- 
ism and fidelity, upon probity, good 
faith, the holy bonds of family 
union, upon heroism, religion— 
upon everything, in short. I can- 
not help the unspeakable sadness 
that seizes me when I mark the 
Parisian people amusing them- 
selves in their habitual resorts. I 
declare that I was almost terrified 
the other night, at one of the fétes 
given at the Opera Comique. * * * 
But how to describe the final galop, 
heralded in by the blare of its 
trumpets, setting in movement the 
whole crowd of human creatures ! 
The devilish row was at its height 
of madness; one would have thought 
that the ceiling would fall in, and 
that by the rent in the roof, all - 
the infernal assembly would fly off 
upon broom-sticks, upon fire tongs, 
upon pitchforks, upon huge wooden 
ladles, or upon men-faced goats or 
goat-faced men; and that, mount- 
ed upon the vile instruments of 
locomotion of the Witches’ Sab- 
bath, they would vanish with cries, 
shouts and blasphemous vocifera- 
tions.” These were some of the 
glorious privileges secured by the 
“admirable revolution of 1830;” 
but we had almost forgotten to 
state, perhaps, a greater result, to 
wit: “Marion de Lorme,” which 
had been under interdict before the 
revolution, now was performed and 
became a “rage” immediately. — 
This is, doubtless, Hugo’s reason 
for calling the revolution “the ad- 
mirable,” : 
Alison, writing from Paris, in 
1833, says that of the population of 
the city, about 60,000 or perhaps 
80,000 attended to their christian 
duties, while the remaining 800,000 
were infidels or careless; shops 
were open on Sunday, work going 
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on as usual, carts running, and peo- 
ple as busy as in the week, until two 
o'clock, when all business ceased for 
amusement to begin; operas, balls, 
concerts, &ec. being more numerous. 
ly attended than on any other day. 
And these, too, are the glorious re- 
sults of the “ admirable revolution.” 

“Tf,” says the excellent Salvandy, 
“its literature is to be regarded as 
the expression of ifs natural char- 
acter, not a hope remains for France. 
It is stained with every species of 
corruption, its fundamental princi- 
ple is to attack every sentiment and 
interest of which the social order is 
composed. You would suppose that 
it was resolutely bent on restoring 
to France all the vices which it had 
imbibed at the close of the last 
century. A sort of dogmatic cynic- 
ism has invaded all its departments. 


If, on the strength of a name of ce- 
lebrity, or the daily eulogies of the 
press, you venture to a theatre, you 
see repeated scenes where the dig- 
nity of one sex is as much outraged 
as the modesty of the other.” 

There is no doubt that under 
Louis Napoleon, France has exhib- 
ited unwonted intellectual activity. 
But this we are inclined to regard 
as the conclusion of what was begun 
under other régimes. Certain it is, 
that the recent literary indications 
are good; and devoutly is it to be 
hoped that the Imperial govern- 
ment will check the extravagance 
of the romantic-sensualist school of 
Sue, Hugo, De Kock and Dude- 
vant; and that future French lite- 
rature may be after the models of 
Cousin, Villemain, De Tocqueville, 
and above all, Lamartine. 








HOPE. 


Oh loveliest Hope ' thou star of promise given, 
To light our pathway where ’tis dark and drear, 

To raise despairing souls to God and Heaven, 
And with thy beams the mists of doubt to clear. 


Without thee, Hope, oh! where would be our gladness. 
How could we travel on to certain doom ? 

We would sit idly down in weary sadness, 
Nor strive to pierce the future’s shadowy gloom. 


Thy soft rays brighten every cloud of sorrow, 
Which casts its shadow o’er oar onward way ; 

Thou bid’st the heart look for a bright to-morrow, 
Fairer by contrast with the dark to-day. 





Thou dost support the soul, when slowly sinking 

In Death’s embrace, the parting hour draws nigh ; 
When joy and grief in close communion linking, 

We feel, without thee, it were hard to die. 


¥et, it is only in this brief existence, 

Thy radiant smiles the drooping heart can cheer ; 
Soon shall we pass into the future's distance, 

Soon shall the spirit’s mysteries all be clear. 


“es 


There, when we need no longer thy tuition, 
Thou shalt forever vanish from our gaze ; 
And in the fulness of our glad fruition, 
Our Hope shall change to songs of ardent praise. 
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By success in the world, men 
generally understand the amass- 
ment of a fortune. Hovw this for- 
tune may have been made is a mat- 
ter of minor importance. Only let 
the public be convinced that it is a 
“fixed fact,” a thing solid and tan- 
gible, founded upon good bank or 
railroad stock, and the paths, how- 
ever crooked by which “the suc- 
cess” has been gained, are not 
likely to be subjected to very strict 
scrutiny. 

. There are three distinct roads to 
worldly emolument, the proportion 
of whose popularity may be graded 
thus: First, the devious lane of 
downright chicanery; second, the 
macadamized semita of tact, and 
third, the highway of will and 
“genius wedded to integrity.” A 
really clever rogue—despite the 
numerous sage maxims to the con- 
trary—usually “comes to prefer- 
ment.” Weare, of course, shocked 
at his improprieties so long as his 
rise is doubtful, but at each addi- 
tional step upward, we feel our con- 
fidence returning, until at last— 
the pinnacle of success being at- 
tained—we discover that our friend, 
who invites us to his dinner parties 
and soirées, has been a much slan- 
dered individual, and we take care 
to inform our skeptical acquaint- 
ances, who still continue to shrug 
their shoulders, that it is the sad 
fate of merit to be envied. 

Maria Edgeworth illustrates the 
sententious old “saw” (honesty is 
the best policy,) by a tale of two 
Italian fish boys, who act systemat- 
ically upon the opposite principles 
of truth and falsehood, The upright 
is “showered upon of fortune,” 
while his scapegrace of a com- 
panion, sinks from depth to depth 
of ruin, settling finally at the bot- 
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tom of the Bay of Naples. But 
the rascal here represented is little 
better than a fool, all his deceptions 
are transparent, all his lies barbar- 
ous and inartistic; therefore his 
case is not in point, and establishes 
nothing. It is your shrewd rogue, 
who understands mankind, and 
whose self-confidence is imperturba- 
ble to whom the world opens like 
an oyster yielding to the keen edge 
of his dexterous wit. Such, we say, 
sellom fail. They slide along to 
their purposes with an eel-like 
sinuosity and swiftness of motion. 
Their manceuvres are too silent and 
slippery to place them within the 
clutches of the law. They defy 
detection, and can never be cap- 
tured. Theirs is a sort of under- 
ground rail road system of fraud, 
immensely profitable in the long 
run. ' 

Of tact, that oily and aecommoda- 
ting faculty so often mistaken for tal- 
ent, and even genius, it is important 
that we should have a definite idea, 
The man who possesses this quality 
of mind in pertection, is the epi- 
tome and the mirror of his time. 
He respects all its tastes and preju- 
dices. He is neither behind nor 
in advance of the current opinions 
of the day, but walks arm in arm 
with the age in pleasant and famil- 
iar companionship. The sense of 
his own individuality is intense. 
He is cautious to say nothing, to 
do nothing, without a previous 
rapid calculation of its probable 
bearing upon his pry: His 
deportment is supple and deferen- 
tial. He never contradicts, or suf- 
fers his equanimity to be disturbed 
by the. discussion of abstract ques- 
tions. Always courteous, and with 
a keen perception of the weaknesses 
of others, he rides every man’s 
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hobby to his own particular ends, 
and forces from his superiors even 
an unconscious contribution to his 
advancement. Vigilant, quick, un- 
tiring, he takes “the tide of his 
affairs” at the flood, and floats 
cosily upon summer waters to a 
land of fatness and plenty. To 
truth for herself, and because of the 
“exceeding glory of her stateliness 
and beauty,” he is utterly indiffer- 
ent. Upon the ice-points of his 
hard, cold selfishness, the light of 
all that is lovely and poetical 
glances chillingly aloof. He is the 
sternest of utilitarians, a hundred- 
fold more of the “earth, earthy,” 
than many a benighted heathen 
for whose conversion he offers up 
his pious petitions every Lord’s day. 
He is everything to all men, and 
feels that he was created for the 
world, and the world for him. As 
Hazlitt has tersely expressed it, 
“his mind is a complete blank upon 
which the world may write its 
maxims and customs in what char- 
acters it pleases; he has only to 
study its prejudices, flatter its hu- 
mors, and take advantage of its 
foibles; while walking the streets 
he is not pre-occupied with solving 
an abstruse problem, but with con- 
sidering his own appearance, and 
that of others; he assents to all 
he hears, is said to possess great 
penetration and knowledge ; under- 
stands his place in society, gets on 
in it, rises from the counter to the 
counting house, from the dependent 
to be a partner, amasses a fortune, 
gains in size and respectability as 
his affairs prosper, has his town and 
country house, and ends by buying 
up half the estates in his native 
county.” 

Of the third class of men, who 
succeed by the exercise of will, 
and overmastering — it is not 
necessary to say much. Their 
merit is patent, their reward de- 
served, their position ennobled by 
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heart-homage, and not merely gild- 
ed with the adventitious tinsel of 
wealth or office. We cannot ima- 
gine a more happy and honorable 
position than that of the man who, 
armed in the panoply of truth and 
uprightness, has, through the re- 
sources of a vigorous brain and 
indomitable. purpose, beaten down 
all the barriers to his triumph, and 
stands at last the centre of a real- 
ized world of noble and liberal 
ambitions. The mere tactician will 
boast “ avee lair d’un Romaine qui 
sauve sa patrie” of the difficulties 
he has encountered and overcome, 
and feelingly allude to “scorn and 
spurns” “which patient merit of 
the unworthy takes,” but though 
his self-satisfaction may “ overtop 
Olympus,” can it be comparable to 
that genial and expansive convic- 
tion of a victory gained without 
fear or favor, unaided by cringing 
meanness or hypocritical servility ? 
Of all the blessings attached to 
high intellectual superiority, its in- 
herent power of independent action, 
of accomplishing its ends by the 
exercise of its native energy and 
insight, with no need of the props 
of patronage and the “ lacqueyship 
of the great,” is surely the most 
distinctive and the most enviable. 
Let genius be placed in an age 
and country where rank is superior 
to mind, and although it may bow 
to the iron necessity of playing the 
courtier, it is with an intolerable 
inward chafing, a haughty reserve 
of dignity, which mars its chances 
of preferment, while many a smooth 
and oily trickster, many a man of 
tact, sails into a safe harber, and is 
wedded to fortune for life. Proba- 
bly it was owing to some such rea- 
son as this that Spenser wasted so 
much precious time to no purpose 
at the court of Elizabeth. How the 
iron entered into his soul, the fol- 
lowing passionate burst of indigna- 
tion, mingled with the bitterness 
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of self-contempt, sufficiently demon- 
strates : 


Full little knowest thou that hast not 

tride, 

What hell it is in suing long to bide; 

To loose good dayes, that might be better 
spent, 

To waste long nights in pensive discon- 
tent; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-mor- 
row, 
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To feed on hope, to pine with feare and 
sorrow ; 

To have thy Prince’s grace, yet want his 
Peere’s, 

To have thy asking, yet wait many yeeres; 

To fret thy soul with crosses, and with 


cares, 

To eate thy heart, through comfortlesse 
despaires ; 

To faune, to crouche, to waite, to ride, 
to ronne, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be un- 
donne.” 





AURORA 


This work, professing to be the 
most elaborate and mature produc- 
tion of its authoress, is generally 
received by the critics and the 
reading world at large as an auto- 
biography. If it is—if the hero- 
ine represents the veritable Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning—then is she 
most unlike our cherished ideal of 
the fair poetess. Tender, shrink- 
ing, delicate, a little pedantic, but 
truly womanly, these were the ad- 
jectives we imagined to be applied 
to her; well in keeping with the 
shadowy figure, wistful eyes and 
waving curls which appeared every 
now and then among the pleasing 
reminiscences of wanderers to Flor- 
ence. But Aurora Leigh is only a 
strong-minded genius of these wo- 
man’s right’s days, roaming alone 
into places full of “sights and 
sounds unholy,” and over half the 
continent, picking up stray women 
and children, and ready to do all 
sorts of conspicuous things in all 
sorts of conspicuous places. We 
have also heard it boldly asserted 
that in these pages is to be seen 
the revelation of woman’s inner life 
and nature. Heaven forbid! We 
shudder to think that we may be 
unwillingly surrounded by Aurora 
Leighs, Lady Waldemars, or even 
Marion Earles! Lady Waldemar 


LEIGH.* 


is a disgraceful blot, a stain upon 
the whole story, a character unpar- 
donably, unmitigatedly coarse and 
repulsive. Marion Earle, from baby- 
hood in contact with everything 
that could defile and contaminate 
the purest nature, living among the 
dregs of the gross and uncultured, 
and yet a lily, “ pura, pudica, pia,” 
is simply impossible—a vision be- 
longing to a romance, but not to a 
tale of common life in our common 
place modern times. As for the 
hero of the book, Romney Leigh, 
we have no patience witn him, He 
is one of those unfortunate men who 
fail in everything they attempt— 
for whom, even if we feel sympa- 
thy, it is very difficult not to enter- 
tain also a thoroughly contemptu- 
ous pity, the last sentiment, we sup- 
pose, that a man would wish to in- 
spire. He woos Aurora, she rejects 
him; he tries to make her a clan- 
destine present of money, manages 
so clumsily that she detects him 
and refuses it; wishes to marry 
Marion Earle as a social duty, no- 
blesse obliging him to condescend 
to the lower orders; is outwitted 
by an intriguing woman ; fails in 
his plans of reform; fails to the 
end; when Aurora at last accepts 
him in his blindness, we suspect 
merely from a strong minded desire 





*Aurora Leigh, by Elizabeth B. Browning. Francis & Co., New York. 
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to protect and manage one of the 
tyrant sex, taken at a disadvantage. 

Asa novel, Aurora Leigh is com- 
mon-place—the incidents trite and 
few, and the denouement taken 
from Jane Eyre, without the acces- 
sories of plot and character, which 
there render it so successful and 
striking. As a poem, it is entitled 
to far higher praise. It was im- 
possible for Mrs. Browning to write 
so many lines without soaring to 
the regions of true genius and 
poetry, for she is a poet, born and 
made, and in spite of the embar- 
rassment of her feminine drapery, 
sits high among those who crowd 
the poet’s corner and write their 
names above the stars. 

In this poem, nothing can be 
more exquisite than the story of 
Aurora’s secluded girlish life with 
her melancholy father; nothing 
more touching than the epitaph on 
the dead young brother, which sur- 
prises you into sudden tears. The 
pictures of English scenery are 
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most charmingly quiet, pure, serene 
and graphic; the smooth green 
lawn lies before you, you smell the 
woodbine and you see the de 

grass; and all the allusions to chil- 
dren and all descriptions of them 
are unspeakably beautiful, delicate 
and graceful. But even as a poem 
the work is very faulty. There are 
long passages, entire pages, of pret- 
ty fair, dull prose, unrelieved by a 
gleam of poetry, and, we venture 
to say, there is scarcely any poem, 
of such length, of which the reader 
remembers so few lines, has jang- 
ling involuntarily in his brain so 
few melodies, carries away so few 
favorite passages. As a whole, 
then, Aurora Leigh is a profound 
disappointment to most of Mrs, 
Browning’s readers and lovers ; and 
with regard to it, we think the old 
fashioned custom, now so deserved- 
ly fallen into disrepute, of cutting 
up a book into “ Elegant Extracts” 
and “ Beauties,” might be most ad- 
vantageously and usefully revived. 
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* * * In a world like ours, subject 


to the law of continual change—a law, 
however, which displays a certain strange 
consistency of its own—it is a curious 
study to remark the process by which 
individual reputations are affected—the 
flow and the ebb of popular favor—the 
subversion of some idol of yesterday, to 
make way for some worthier idol (so 
imagined) of to-day. This process is not 
confined to the circle of politics. Lite- 
rature and literary men are peculiarly 
subject to its eccentric despotism. We 
may compare the latter to planets, re- 
volving about the public favor as the cen- 
tral sun. Each of these (if really a 

lanet—and not a mere flashy meteor) 
as anaphelion and perihelion—the great- 
est distance from, or the closest proximi- 
ty to, the warmth and light of the at- 
tracting luminary. Just at this time 
Thackeray is in perigee, and Sir Bulwer 
Lytton most decidedly in apogee. The 
critics who guide the general taste, seem 
as usual to find it an impossible thing to 
elevate, and commend one great author, 
without, in the same breath, depreciating 
another. Thus—although for the life of 
us we cannot understand how the two 
writers were ever brought into juxtaposi- 
tion—unless because of their very anta- 
gonism of temper and intellect—the ma- 
gazines and literary journals are crowded 
with “ odious comparisons ” between these 
distinguished novelists, and one would 
suppose from the tone adopted towards 
the author of “ Rienzi,” and the “ Last 
of the Barons,” and above all, “ The 
Caxtons,” that he is but a third, or fourth 
rate littérateur who, for a long period, 
by a sort of mental légerdemain, has jug- 
gled his readers into applause and sym- 
pathy. 

We protest against these unfounded 
dicta. Coming from intelligent sources, 
we can only regard them as singular ex- 
amples of the oblique power of prejudice. 

At present, there is a rage—a furor in 
the direction of the anatomical in fiction ; 
and productions that belong rather to the 
department of the ideal, rarely receive 
impartial consideration. The lamentable 
want of fixed principles of taste among 
the masses—their liability to the sway of 
every wind of critical doctrine—is another 
and a more potent reason still, why the 
sotticisms to which we have alluded, are 


so coolly disseminated and received with 
such placid approval. 

But so far as Bulwer is concerned, we 
entertain no doubt of a final verdict in 
his favor. The results of his genius (and 
it is in our opinion and the opinion of 
some of the greatest of Bulwer’s contem- 
poraries, worse than folly to deny him 
genius,) are too various, brilliant, and 
artistic, ever to permit his name to be 
herded among the “ mob of gentlemen 
who write with ease.” 

Sir Walter Scott declares that he was 
kept up for the better portion of a night 
by the fascinations of ‘‘ Eugene Aram,” 
(certainly not one of Bulwer’s best,) and 
Edgar Poe, whose critiques, when not 
composed under the influence of the pas- 
sion, or prejudice of the moment, are sin- 
gularly profound, conscious that on a for- 
mer occasion he had done Bulwer less 
than justice, thus writes of him in his 
“* Marginalia :” 

““We have long learned to reverence 
the fine intellect of Bulwer. We take 
up any production of his pen with a posi- 
tive certainty that in reading it, the wild- 
est passions of our nature, the most pro- 
found of our thoughts, the brightest 
visions of our fancy, and the most enno- 
bling and lofty of our aspirations, will, in 
due time, be enkindled within us. We 
feel sure of rising from the perusal a 
wiser if not a better man. In no in- 
stance are we deceived. From the brief 
tale—the Monos, and Daimonos of this 
author, to his most ponderous and labor- 
ed novels—all is richly and glowingly in- 
tellectual—all is energetic—or astute— 
or brilliant or profound. 

“In vivid wit, in Gothic massiveness of 
thought—in style—in a calm definiteness 
and certainty of purpose—in industry— 
and above all, in th. power of controlling 
and regulating by volition, his faculties of 
mind—he is unequalled.” 

Without adopting Mr. Poe’s conclu- 
sion in toto, or going to the full length of 
the admiration, embodied in the preced- 
ing puragraphs, we, at any rate, declare 
our conviction, absurd as it may now ap- 
pear to some, that he has approximated 
to the final judgment of Posterity, more 
closely—very many degrees more closely 
—than the fashionable critics of the day 
imagine, or under any circumstances 
would be willing to admit. 
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* * * M. Dumas is doubtless a 


very remarkable man, but—we say this 
deliberately, and with a painful convic- 
tion of the characteristic fault of the 
age—the most enormous egotist alive. 
The following, from “‘ Tait’s Magazine,” 
in the way of eloquent invective, is very 
striking : 

“This is an age of confidences and 
confessions ; and ploughmen, and beggar 
boys, and negro slaves, and poets, and 
philosophers have contrived to furnish 
the curious in such matters with abun- 
dant illustrations of self-love in its mani- 
fold developments. But M. Dumas has 
severed himself by a wide,and we would 
hope an impassable gulf, from the whole 
tribe of autobiographers; and has pro- 
duced a work unique in kind, and im- 
pressed with individuality worthy of his 
antecedents. He is the prince of egot- 
ists. To talk of vanity,or any such com- 
mon-place thing, is beside the mark. 
Almost every page gives evidence of a 
rabid egotism, that sees itself mirrored 
everywhere—that runs riot in the wan- 
tonness of fancy—that looks, speaks, 
and acts the one dominant idea in every 
variety of form or fashion—that makes 
words synonymous with wisdom, and life 
with immortality—that reduces the eter- 
nal laws of truth and right to the vague 
sentiment of a fleeting consciousness, 
and inverting the pantheistic creed, in- 
gulphs, by virtue of its sympathies and 
powers, all things external in its own ex- 
istence. The physical prowess of M. 
Dumas, the grasp of his intellect, the fer- 
vor and constancy of his affections, are 
all expounded and enforced together with 
whatever can best set them off—such as 
personal failings in the region of circum- 
stance, poverty, ignorance, the want of 
friends; and he is represented as a man 


who has fought and beaten destiny. Were * 


these memoirs trustworthy—value the 
doer and his deeds as we might—there 
would yet be an interest in tracing the 
successive steps by which, beneath ‘ the 
star of the unconquered will,’ he has 
reached his present influence; but we 
turn to them now with saddened feelings, 
as to the mausoleum of a man who, un¢ 
true to his genius, has shut himself up 
there in suicidal frenzy, to perish in a 
monumental pile of his own building. 
Alternately we are disposed to laughter 
or to shame at the grotesque and blasphe- 
mous forms that this spirit of self-adula- 
tion so dexterously assumes. Now we 
are summoned, as to the altar of life, to 
hear him declaim his great respect for 
holy things—that great faith in Provi 
dence, and that unfaltering love of God, 
which throughout a troubled course have 
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never yielded to a moment of doubt or 
despair. Now he provokes comparisons 
with the mightiest men of time, or weeps 
over the graves of heroic hearts that have 
ceased to beat in the struggle he has sur- 
vived; and now he exults in the penetra- 
tion that has enabled him to discern 
genius in obscurity, and to drag it forth 
into the brilliant sunshine of his patron- 
age—parades the services he has done to 
friend or foe, or the gratitude and love 
he cherishes for many of the living and 
the dead. Here he speculates on his 
remarkable idiosyncrasy—how strange 
it is that he could never hate for a per- 
sonal offence or wrong—that all his anti- 
pathies have been reserved for those who 
in art are opposed to greatness (gran- 
deur,) or in politics to progress; and 
then he indulges in Jengthened criticisms 
on his own productions—takes you be- 
hind the scenes, to the workshop and 
the anvil—explains to you the manner of 
his toil—reseizes the hammer as he talks 
—tells you whence the material is de- 
rived on which he works, its value, and 
its uses—discusses the improvements 
made from time to time, invented or im- 
ported, in his factory, and ends by hand- 
ing over some polished specimen of his 
art that you may test the excellence of 
his workmanship upon the spot.” 





* * * Nothing proves more con- 


clusively the generally increasing taste for 
reading, the almost morbid passion we 
should rather say for fresh literary pabu- 
lum than these paragraphs from the Lon- 
don Atheneum : 

“The book-buying power of England 
is every year increasing, as we see by the 
increasing sale of favorite warks that are 
new, and by the advancing price of favor- 
ite books that are old. Mr. Dickens and 
Mr. Macaulay have more readers at 
present than ever. ‘Thirty-five thou 
sand copies of the first number of “ Lit- 
tle Dorrit”? have been sold; and there 
will soon be thirty-five thousand copies 
of the “ History of England” in the mar- 
ket. In the Preface to ‘Bleak House,’ 
Mr. Dickens told us that he had found 
more readers for that work than for any 
other in the long procession of his tales 
—the circulation, we believe, was thirty- 
two thousand. ‘ Little Dorrit, therefore, 
begins her story to an audience increased 
by three thousand purchasers. The first 
impression of Mr. Macaulay’s former 
volumes consisted, we believe, of five 
thousand; the first impression of the 
volumes which we review to-day was 
twenty-five thousand. But the work is 
again in the press—and ten thousand 
more copies will soon be ready. These 
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issues will amount almost to the full sale 
of the old volumes; the total sum of the 
many editions of these latter, including 
the unsold stock, being’ forty thousand 
copies. The history of the London book 
trade offers no example of such sales in 
former times; except, perhaps, in the 
case of Byron, whose boast it was that 
thirty thousand copies of one of his 
poems were sold in one day. Mr. Mur- 
ray’s sale last week offers further evi- 
dence of the vigorous and healthy state 
of the book trade. In spite of the de- 
pressing influence of the time, his new 
works found ready purchasers, as the 
following list of a few of the sales will 
show: Mr. Grote’s twelfth volume of 
‘The History of Greece,’ 1,200; Dr. 
Liddell’s ‘Rome,’ 800; Mr. Porter’s 
*Five Years in Damascus,’ 600; Dean 
Milman’s ‘ Latin Christianity,’ 600; ‘ Puss 
in Boots,’ 2,000; ‘The Englishman in 
America,’ 1,000; Mr. Fergusson’s ‘ Hand- 
book of Architecture,’ 1,000.” 

We rejoice to see that many of the 
books here mentioned are works of solid 
and permanent interest. It is cheering 
to find that the sales of these are so large, 
but what, we wonder, would be the re- 
sult of a calculation like the above 
applied to the sale of the loose, and 
trashy novels, the great mass of pestilent 
literary ephemera with which the presses 
of this country and England are over- 
loaded! It would, we apprehend, be 
anything but creditable to the general 
taste and morals of mankind. The mul- 
tiplication of books is a fruitful topic, 
upon which we hope to discourse more 
at length hereafter. 





Lewses’ Biography of Goethe is more 
full of satisfactory details of the Poet's 
daily life than even his own “ Autobiog- 
raphy.”” What will the total-abstinence 
people say to the following picture of hs 
physical tastes and habits ? 

“ He rose at seven, sometimes earlier, 
after a sound and prolonged sleep; for, 
like Thorwaldsen, he had a talent for 
sleeping, only surpassed by his talent for 
continuous work. ‘Till eleven, he work- 
ed without interruption. A cup of cho- 
colate was then brought, and he resum- 
ed work till one. At two, he dined. 
This meal was the important meal of the 
day. His appetite was immense. Even 
on the days when he complained of not 
being hungry, he ate much more than 
most men. Puddings, sweets, and cakes 
were always welcome. He sate a long 
while over his wine, chatting gaily to some 
friend or other (for he never dined alone,) 
or to one of the actors, whom he often 
had with him after dinner, to read over 


their parts and take his instructions. He 
was fond of wine, and drank daily his 
two or three bottles. [Rhine wine, how- 
ever, which the English would have call- 
ed water. } 

“ Over his wine he sate for hours; no 
such thing as dessert was seen upon his 
table in those days,—not even the custo- 
mary coffee after dinner. His mode 
of living was extremely simple; and 
even when persons in very modest cir- 
cumstances burned wax, two poor tallow 
candles were all that could be seen in 
his room. In the evening he went often 
to the theatre, and there his customary 
glass of punch was brought at six o’clock. 
If not at the theatre, he received friends 
at home. Between eight and nine a fru- 
gal supper was laid, but he never took 
anything, except a little salad and pre- 
serves. By ten o’clock he was usually in 
bed.” —Vol. ii. p. 253. 

The admirable review of Chas. Kings- 
ley’s “* T'wo Years Ago.” ir the May 
number of this magazine, (admirable we 
say, our friendly contemporary “ The 
Mercury,”’ to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing,) has induced us to read that much- 
vaunted novel with more than ordinary 
care. Apart from its inconsiderate at- 
tack upon Southern institutions, and 
viewed only as a work of art, we really 
cannot recall in the whole varied range 
of modern light literature, a production 
so portentious, and yet, in many impor- 
tant respects, so utterly absurd. 

“© The Home Journal” has commented 
upon one of these artistic solecisms, of 
which a writer possessed of Mr. Kings- 
ley’s undoubted talents, ought to be 
heartily ashamed. It is this: Elsley Va- 
vasour—or briefly, plain John Briggs—is 
represented as a vain and foolish rhym- 
ster, who, by the concealment of his real 
birth and position, and the display of a 
few showy, unsubstantial qualities, suc- 
ceeds in marrying the sister of a Vis- 
count—a pure and loveable little woman 
—whom, however, he is eternally perse- 
cuting with his contemptible piques and 
unmanly jealousies. 

And yet this creature, the smallest of 
the small, is represented towards the 
close of the work as tormented with a 
depth of passionate feeling which Goethe 
and Byron, in their sublimest moods, 
could not, without exaggeration, be de- 
picted as possessing. 

His petty jealousy, awakened by a tri- 
vial circumstance, suddenly causes him 
to abandon, without one word of cohe- 
rent explanation, his wife and children— 
to rush forth, upon a stormy night, among 
the passes of the Welsh mountains, the 
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steepest of which he ascends. at the im- 
minent hazard of his life, and finally 
eluding all pursuit, and resisting every 
appeal of manhood and honor, to kill 
himself in a few weeks by the commis- 
sion of enormous excesses in opium, and 
all because an elderly friend of Mrs. Va- 
vasour’s—a certain Major Campbell, old 
enough, by the way, to be the lady’s 
father—plucks a flower and presents it 
to her, after Mr. Vavasour has refused 
her request to do the very same thing! 
This is but one among many blemishes 
of characterization little less glaring, and 
offensive to every reader of taste. 





The following clever and sprightly 
verses, which have been lying for some 
weeks in our drawer, will answer, we 
suppose, to the experience of the major- 
ity of our readers. Who has not at some 
period or other of his life been fascinat- 
ed by some fair vision, flashing upon him 
suddenly like the heroine of these lines. 
bewildering him for a few brief hours, 
and then disappearing forever? 


A SOUVENIR OF ZURICH. 


Fair Zunicu! how well I remember the 
hour, 

When taking my coffee and rolls in the 
Baur, 

There beamed on my vision enraptured— 
my eye! 

A lady that must have dropped down 
from the sky ; 

Whose voice, swecter far than the sweet- 
est of chimes, 

(How unlike an angel!) first asked for 
the T'imes, 

Then softly petitioned for toast and green 


tea— 
The dear English creachaw—ah! who 
could she be ? 


Just out of the window—the heavens 
were clear— 

The sunbeam was wooing the beautiful 
mere, 

And a shimmer crept over the surface to 
prove 

How fondly the water requited its love ; 

Away in the distance, the Alps, inthe glow 

Of morning, lay shiningly crested with 
snow ; 

But the lake how insipid, the landscape 
how flat, 

Compared with the object which vis-d- 
vis sat! 


When this charming young person would 
enter the room, 

It seemed like a ray breaking in through 
a gloom: 
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Such sudden delight did her presence 
impart, 

’Twas like hearing some exquisite strain 
of Mozart; 

And I fancied the moment her figure re- 
tired 

That the ray was extinguished, the strain 
had expired : 

A rainbow, a star, a fountain, a flow’r, 

She sparkled, and blossomed, and shone 
in the Baur! 


I knew not, indeed, if this delicate girl 

Was daughter of Baronet, Viscount, or 
Earl; 

Or whether, the realms of Cockaigne to 
command. 

A new Aphrodite, she rose from the 
Strand; 

But nobility’s patent, I felt, had been 
given 

To such a fair being directly from heaven; 

For round her unceasingly glittered a 
glory, a 

Light that did never belong to Victoria ! 


But the pleasures of life, as the poet 
gives warning, 

Tho’ as bright are as transient as tints of 
the morning; 

And so crue] fortune, the very next day, 

Made this beautiful vision get in the 
coupe : 

A Saxony shawl the dear vision was 
wrapt in, 

And by her there sat a magnificent Cap- 
tain, 

And Hope, on the wings of an eagle, 
took flight 

As the diligence bore her away from my 
sight. 


Et moi—after such an unfortunate “ go,” 

I found da beile Zurich exceedingly slow, 

As Christian, most likely, found Vanity 
Fair, 

When Faithful was carried off into the 
air: 

Though a light o’er the village her beau- 
ty had thrown, 

“Like the fragrance of summer when 
summer is gone,” 

And still shall I cherish, while memory 
has pow’r, 

That sweet souvenir of my stay at the 
Baur. 


The Rev. Dr. Bellows, a Unitarian 
clergyman of New York, has recently 
delivered a discourse in that city upon 
the Theatre and Theatrical amusements, 
in which he takes the ground that the 
stage and the pulpit so far from being 
radically opposed to each other, may, by 
proper management, be made joint agents 
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in the moral and religious amelioration 
of society. His argumentsare ingenious, 
but all experience goes to prove the fal- 
lacy of his views. Men attend the thea- 
tre to be amused, and whatever instruc- 
tion they may receive is incidental. Tra- 
gedy is becoming every day more unpo- 
pular, and operas, vaudevilles, and purely 
comic performances have almost wholly 
usurped its place. We do not hesitate 
to say that any drama—written with an 
avowedly moral, we will not say a spirit- 
ual purpose and meaning—would fail to 
“tickle” not only “the ears of the 
groundlings,”’ but to attract any perman- 
ent share of general public patronage. 
The pulpit and the stage have always 
been, and are likely to contimue, anti- 
podes. Old Jeremy Collier, in his 
“ broadside ” against Congreve, and the 
players of Charles the Second’s time, 
embodied the opinions of the clergy of 
his day—opinions which the pastors of 
all denominations have pretty generally 
entertained from 1682 down to the pre- 
seut period. 





Madame Ossoli in her “ T'hengs and 
Thoughts in Europe,” thus describes an 
interview with Thos. DeQuincey: 

“Thad the satisfaction, not easily at- 
tainable now, of seeing him for some 
hours, and in the mood of conversation. 
As one belonging to the Wordsworth and 
Coleridge constellation, (he too is now 
seventy-six years of age,) the thoughts 
and knowledge of Mr DeQuincey lie in 
the past; and oftentimes he spoke of 
matters now become trite to one of a 
Tater culture. But to all that fell from 
his lips, his eloquence, subtle and forci- 
ble as the wind, full and gently falling as 
the evening dew, lent a peculiar charm. 
He is an admirable narrator, not rapid, 
but gliding along like a rivulet through a 
green meadow, giving and taking a thou- 
sand little beauties not absolutely requir- 
ed to give his story due relief, but each, 
in itself, a separate boon. 

I admired, too, his urbanity, so oppo- 
site to the rapid, slang, Vivian-Greyish 
style, current in the literary conversation 
of the day. “Sixty years since,’’ men 
had time to do things better and more 
gracefully than now.” 





Apropos of DeQuincy, we find in his 
ingenious essay on Pope an exposition of 
what he considers the three capital errors 
that commonly obtain with regard to his 
reputation as a Poet: “ First, that Pope 
drew his impulses from French litera- 
ture; secondly, that he is a poet of infe- 
rior rank; thirdly, that his merit lies in 
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superior “correctness.” In reference to 
the charge of French imitation, DeQuin- 
cey maintains, that although Pope ad- 
mired Boileau much, he admired Chau- 
cer, and Shakspeare, and Milton more, 
that as to his being a poet of inferior 
rank, that idea results merely from “a 
confusion between the departments of 
poetry, which he cultivated, and the 
merit of his culture :” and that lastly, 
with regard to “correctness,” he is so 
inferior to many among our English 
poets, in the propriety of what is strik- 
ingly termed ‘the very sinews of the 
thoaght,” that it is absurd to speak of 
him as being supereminently “ correct.”” 
The fact is, DeQuincey observes that 
“Pope is to be considered a great 
poet for the very same qualities as those 
that belong to his most distinguished 
brethren, for impassioned thinking, pow- 
erful description, pathetic reflection, and 
brilliant narration. His characteristic 
difference is, simply, that he carried 
these powers into a different field, and 
moved chiefly amone the social paths of 
men, and viewed their characters as ope- 
rating through their manners.” 





Everybody who has. mingled in Lite- 
rary Society must have occasionally met 
with some one of that strange order of 
beings whose appetite for knowledge 
seems to be m exact proportion to the 
feebleness of their intellectual digestion. 
These persons never allow a publication, 
new or old, to escape them. 

They read everything—they compre- 
hend nothing. Often they are possessed 
of an immense memory, and will repeat 
to you any number of pages of a given 
book withent the omission of a single 
syllable. We are ourselves acquainted 
with people of this class, the amount of 
whose undigested information is really 
shocking. Such voluminous bores have 
anfortanately existed in all ages of the 
world. William Prynne, whe lived dur- 
ing the reigns of Charles I. II., fur- 
nishes us with an illustrious example: 

We gather the following from D’Isra- 
eli’s “‘ Calamities of Authors :” 

“Prynne’s great characteristic is op- 
posed to that axiom of Hesiod so often 
quoted, that ‘half is better than the 
whole ;’ a secret which the matter-of- 
fact-men rarely discover. Wanting judg- 
ment and the tact of good sense, these 
detailers have no power of selection from 
their stores, to make one prominent fact 
represent the hundred minuter ones that 
may followit. Voluminously feeble, they 


imagine expansion is stronger than com- 
pression ; and know not how to generalize, 
while they only can deal in particulars. 
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Prynne’s speeches were just as volumin- 
ous as his writings; always deficient in 
judgment and abounding in knowledge— 
he was always wearying others, but never 
could himself. He once made a speech 
to the House to persuade them the King’s 
concessions were sufficient ground for a 
treaty; it contains a complete narrative 
of all the transactions between the King, 
the House, and the Army, from the begin- 
ning of the Parliament; ut takes up 140 
octavo pages, and kept the House so long 
together that the debates lasted from Mon- 
day morning talk Tuesday morning.” 
# 


“ This paper-worm may first be viewed 
in his study, as painted by the pictur- 
esque Anthony Wood; an artist in the 
Flemish school : 

** His custom, when he studied, was to 
put on a long quilted cap, which came 
an inch over his eyes, serving as an um- 
brella to defend them from too much 
light, and seldom eating any dinner, would 
be every three hours munching a roll of 
bread, and now and then refresh his ex- 
hausted spirits with ale brought to him 
by his servant,” a custom to which Butler 
alludes, 


“Thou that with ale or viler liquors, 
Didst inspire Withers, Prynne and Vi- 
cars, - 
And teach tho’ it were in despight 
Of nature and their stars, to write.” 


His work, entitled ‘ Histriomastix,’’ 
er a “Scourge of Players,” numbers 
1,100 quarto pages. The sentiments of 
this book were considered libellous—the 
author was tricd, convicted and lost— 
his ears!! 

The speech of Noy, the Attorney 
General, conveys a tolerable notion of 
Prynne’s style : 

““Who he means by his modern tnno- 
vators in the Church, and by eringing 
and ducking to altars, a fit term to bes- 
tow on the Church; he learned it of the 
Canters, being used among them. The 
music in the Church, the charitable term 
he giveth it, is not to be a noise of men, 
but rather a bleating of brute beasts ; 
choristers bellow the tenor, as it were 
oxen; bark a counterpoint as a kennel of 
dogs; roar out a treble, like a sort of 
bulls; grun¢ out a bass, as it were a 
number of hogs. Bishops he calls the 
silk and satin divines; says Christ was a 
Puritan in his index. He falleth on 
those things that have not relation to 
stage-plays, music in the church, danc- 
ing, new-years gifts, &c.—then upon al- 
tars, images, hair of men and women, 
Bishops and bonfires. Cards and tables 
do offend him, and perukes do fall within 
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the compass of his theme. His end is 
to persuade the people that we are re- 
turning back again to Paganism, and to 
persuade them to go and serve God in 
another country, as many are gone al- 
ready, and set up new laws and fancies 
among themselves. Consider what may 
come of it!” 





From a late work on the Ocean by @ 
distinguished English Ichthyologist, we 
quote these interesting paragraphs. The 
first is a description of the manner in 
which the “grim attorney of the sea” 
raises his young : 

The mode by which the race of these 
formidable creatures is continued, differ- 
ing as it does so greatly from that of 
most other fishes, is exceedingly curious. 
The Shark, instead of depositing some 
millions of eggs ina season, like the Cod 
or the Herring, produces two eggs, of a 
square or oblong form, the coat of which 
is composed of a tough horny substance ; 
each corner is prolonged into a tendril, 
of which the two which are next the tail 
of the enclosed fish are stronger and 
more prohensile than the other pair. The 
use of these tendrils appears to be their 
entanglement among the stalks of sea- 
weeds, and the consequent mooring of 
the egg ina situation of protection and 
comparative security. Near the head 
there is a slit in the egg-skin, through 
which the water enters for respiration, 
and anotlier at the opposite extremity by 
which it is discharged. That part of the 
skin which is near the head, is weaker 
and more easily ruptured than any other 
part; a provision for the easy exclusion 
of the animal, which takes place before 
the entire absorption of the vitellus or 
yolk of the egg, the remainder being 
attached to the body of the young fish, 
enclosed in a capsule, which for awhile it 
carries about. The position of the ani- 
mal, while within the egg, is with the 
head doubled back towards the tail, one 
very unfavorable for the process of 
breathing by internal gills, and hence 
there is an interesting provision made to 
meet the emergency. On each side a 
filament of the substance of the gills pro- 
jects from the gill-opening, containing 
vessels in which the blood is exposed to 
the action of the water. These processes 
are gradually absorbed after the fish is 
excluded, until which the internal gills 
are scarcely capable of respiration. 


Wars oF THE Frsaes. 

It is worthy of observation that, with 
very few exceptions, the immense popu- 
lation of the Ocean is carnivorous. The 
principal circumstance that regulates the 
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choice of diet among fishes seems to be 
the power of mastery. Of terrestrial 
creatures, a very large numberare peace- 
ful, never, under ordinary circumstances, 
willingly taking the life of even the most 
helpless around them; but the sea is a 
vast slaughter-house, where nearly every 
inhabitant dies a violent death, and finds 
a grave in the maw of his fellow. We 
have just seen the Sword-fish preying 
upon the Albacore, and the Albacore 
upon the Flying-fish; while the Flying- 
fish itself, though so general a favorite, is 
the greedy devourer of other fishes 
smaller than itself. Yet let us not ar- 
raign the providence of God, as if it 
were cruel and unkind; a sudden termi- 
nation of existence is the most merciful 
mode, as far as we can conceive, by which 
the overflow of animal life could be 
checked.” 





In a back number of Blackwood, we 
find an article upon Sydney Smith, which 
fully and ably expresses our own convic- 
tion of the powers, and the real position 
of that brilliant essayist. The passage 
which follows we especially commend to 
the reader’s attention: 

“We cannot undertake to predict 
whether or not the reputation of Sydney 
Smith will be a lasting reputation. His 
published wotks are not very remarkable, 
and they refer so eontirely—saving the 
sketches of philosophy—to current books 
and current events—events and books 
which, to use his own phrase, have blown 
over—that it seems very doubtful if they 
can last over two or three generations. 
Admirable good sense, good English, 
and good morality. even with the zest of 
wit to heighten them, do not make a man 
immortal. They have already done their 
part, and earned their triumph; the fu- 
ture is in other hands. Herein lies the 
compensating principle of literature. The 
critic (and there have been critics more 
brilliant than Sydney) has his day. Yes, 
there he stands over all our heads, bow- 
ling us down like so many ninepins— 
small matter to him that in this book lie 
somebody’s hopes, and heart, and for- 
tune. Little cares he for the stifled edi- 


tion, the turned tide of popular favour. 
He goes about it coolly; it is his busi- 
ness—practising his deathstroke upon 
palpitating young poets and unhappy 
novel-writers, as the German executioner 
practised upon cabbages. We die by 
the score under this literary Attila. Our 
poor bits of laurel, our myrtle sprigs and 
leaves of bay, are crushed to dust be- 
neath his ruthless footsteps, With a 
barbarous triumph he rides over us, ex- 
tinguishes our poor pretensions, puts us 
down. Never mind, humiliated brother! 
The critic has his day. By-and-by there 
will only be a distant sough of him in the 
curious bye-ways of historic lore. But 
the Book, oh patient Lazarus !—the Book 
will live out a century of reviewers, and 
be as young a hundred years hence as it 
is to-day.” 








If it has ever been the reader’s for- 
tune, while a boy, to pursue the exciting 
sport of frog hunting, on the borders of a 
Carolina swamp, the accuracy of the fol- 
lowing heroic description, penned by 
George Dennison, the partisan poet, and 
taken from a bumorcus chapter of Mr. 
Simms’ “ Forayers,” will be immediately 
recognized : 

“Could you have seen that theatre of 
frogs, , 

As each in due delight and bog immersed, 

Sprawled out, at length, in slime and 
sandy bed: 

Great legs of green or brown outstretch- 
ing wide; 

Great arms thrown out as if embracing 
heaven; 

With eyes dilating, big as Bullace grapes, 

Upturned, and gloating as with rapturous 
rage ; 

Great flattened jaws, that, ever and 
anon, 

Distending with voluminous harmonies, 

Sent forth their correspondences of sound, 

In due obedience to the choragus, 

Who still, at proper intervals, pour’d out 

The grand refrain—sonorous, swelling 
still, 

Till, at the last, the apex diapason 

Was caught, was won, in glorious ‘ Blood 


and ’ounds!’” 
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The Shakspeare Papers of the late Wm. 
Maginn, LL.D. Annotated by Dr. Shel- 
ton Mackenzie. Redfield, N. Y. 

In the last issue of this Magazine, we 
spoke briefly of Dr. Maginn’s ‘“ Fra- 
serian Papers.” That critique should 
have been prefaced by the review which 
follows. But, desiring to give our read- 
ers a fuller idea of Maginn’s ability, we 
waive the question of precedence, and 
proceed to an analysis of the ‘ Shaks- 
peare Papers” —a publication prior to 
the work mentioned above. 

We are confident that Maginn’s repu- 
tation will rest hereafter upon the papers 
in this volume. They display many of 
the highest qualities of the philosophical 
critic, enforced by a style singularly bril- 
liant, scholarly, and pointed. If, occa- 
sionally, they are defaced by paradox, 
and a certain reckless audacity of asser- 
tion, these were faults so interwoven with 
the mental constitution of the author, so 
eminently characteristic, and invarably 
urged with such felicity of diction, and 
wealth of illustrative matter, that the 
reader hardly looks upon them as faults 
at all, and we are sure, were they ex- 
punged from Maginn’s works, we would 
feel that the writer had been bereft of a 
large share of his individuality. The 
ablest article in the present collection— 
one of the few to which the author pre- 
fixed his name, and which is thoroughly 
earnest throughout, is the elaborate trea- 
tise on the “ Learning of Shakespeare,” 
a review of Doctor Farmer’s Essay upon 
the same subject, published in the year 
1766. The opinion now generally enter- 
tained, that Shakspeare must have been 
possessed of extensive and multifarious 
learning—an opinion which, of course, 
implies that he was, at least, a rea- 
sonably well-informed classicist—in Dr. 
Farmer’s time was boldly disputed, and 
his essay, though maintained by Maginn 
“to be a piece of pedantic impertinence 
unparalleled in literature,”’ had no small 
influence in the temporary settlement of 
the question. “The critical clique,” 
says Maginn, “to which he (Farmer) 
belonged, was peculiarly absurd, and we 
have only to cast a glance upon his face, 
as preserved in an engraving by Harding, 


to see that the feeble smirk of fat-headed 
and scornful block-headism, self-satisfied 
with that peddling pedantry of the small- 
est order, which entitled its possessor to 
look down with patronizing pity on the 
loftiest genius, is its prevailing feature.” 
(“‘Fat-headed and scornful blockhead- 
ism,”’ is a really valuable addition to the 
language of vituperation, and we can- 
not refrain from pausing to express our 
admiration par parenthése.) 

Maginn dissects the unfortunate Farm- 
er with merciless severity, although he 
resorts too often to the “‘ argumentum ad 
hominem,”’ and once or twice, we think, 
verges towards a begging of the ques- 
tion, yet there can be no doubt that in 
the end he makes out his case with great 
clearness and force, and leaves his reader 
tolerably well satisfied as to the truth of 
his position. Ben Johnson, it will be 
remembered, alludes to Shakspeare as 
one who had mastered “ small Latin and 
less Greek.” The essay of Maginn is 
divided into two parts ; the first discusses 
the “less Greek,” the second is devoted 
to the “little Latin.” The observations 
in the former are thus compendiously 
closed: 

“‘Briefly summed up, the whole of Dr. 
Farmer’s argument will amount to this; 
that some critics, especially Upton, have 
been over zealous in tracing resemblances 
of passages or phrases in Greek, to what 
we find in Shakspeare, which is cer 
tainly no fault of the “ould Bard;” that 
in constructing his classical plays instead 
of reading the Greek of Plutarch—of 
which there might, perhaps, have been a 
hundred copies in England during his 
life, he consulted the English Translation 
of Sir Thomas North, who, having copied 
the blunders of Claude Amyot, was there- 
by the means of transferring a couple of 
trifling errors to Julius Casar and An- 
thony and Cleopatra; that because an 
invisible poet named Southern had trans- 
lated Konsard, who had translated An- 
acreon, Shakspeare could not even read 
the Latin translation of the Teian Odes ; 
that because in the “ Ship of Fooles” is 
to be found an incident referred to in 
the Iliad, and in the “‘ Faerie Queene” a 
description of the Nepenthe of the Odys- 
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sey, Shakspeare could not have known 

anything of Homer; and finally, that, as 

Lucian had written a light comedy on 

Timon, those who supposed the deep 

tragedy on the same subject in English 

was dictated by the Greek were very 
much mistaken. And this is the pamphlet 

which, in the opinion of competent critics, 

‘has settled the question forever! ’’ It 

has settled the question forever that the 

mass of conceited ignorance among the , 
reading public, and the ordinary critical 

rabble of the middle of the last century 

was profusely abundant.” 

The remaining papers in this volume 
treat of the characters of Falstaff, Jaques, 
Romeo, Bottom, Timon, Polonius, Iago, 
and Lady Macbeth. They form the most 
entertaining reading upon these subjects 
we have ever encountered. Always spir- 
ited, brilliant, and scholarly, they are, at 
times, profoundly suggestive, and show 
that their author was a philosopher as 
well as a wit. However, as we have 
before hinted, the reader must not be 
wholly unreserved in the surrender of 
himself to the author’s guidance. Should 
he be so, he will frequently subscribe to 
beautiful paradox and ingenious argu- 
mentative absurdities. Observe, for ex- 
ample, the following assertions in relation 
to Falstaff; with what serene gravity he 
urges them! 

“ Jack Falstaff is known as familiarly 
as he was to the wonderful court of 
princes, beggars, judges, swindlers, he- 
roes, bullies, gentlemen, scoundrels, jus- 
tices, thieves, knights, tapsters, and the 
rest whom he drew about him. 

“Tt is, indeed, his court. He is lord 
paramount, the suzerain to whom all pay 
homage. Prince Hal may delude himself 
with the notion that he, the heir of Eng- 
land with all the swelling emotions that 
rendered him afterward the conqueror of 
France makes a butt of the ton of a man 
that is his companion. The parts are 
exactly reversed. In the peculiar circle 
in which they live, the Prince is the butt 
of the knight. He knows it not, he 
would repel it with scorn were it assert- 
ed; but it is, nevertheless, the fact that 
he is subdued. He calls the course of 
life which he leads, “‘ the unyoked humor 
of his idleness,’’ but he mistakes. In all 
the paths where his journey lies with 
Falstaff, it is the hard-yoked servitude of 
his obedience.” 

Not unlike this is the spirit in which 
the Doctor elsewhere endeavors half- 
seriously to prove “from the variety of 
ingredients and pleasant effects of the 
liquor, that Nepenthe was—punch!” 

The present is the 3d volume of Ma- 
ginn’s Miscellanies, made more valuable 
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by the judicious annotations of the editor, 
who evidently performs his labor con 
amore, and by terse, and well-selected 
critiques on all the important points 
discussed, from Campbell, Coleridge, 
Collier, De Quincey, Giles, Hazlitt, 
Hunter, Johnson, Knight, Verplanck, 
Wilson, Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. Sid- 
dons. We wonder that the American 
critic, the Rev. Mr. Hudson, whose 
analysis of the imaginative faculty in his 
lecture on Macbeth, is, we deliberately 
believe, (in the absence of any knowl- 
edge of Coleridge’s unpublished treatise 
upon the same subject) the most com- 
plete aud masterly essay on record, was 
not also occasionally pressed into the 
service. Few critics have cast so much 
light upon difficult and disputed points of 
the Shakspeare drama as he. But the 
book is complete enough without any 
further subsidiary aid, and we take pecu- 
liar pleasure in commending it to every 
class of readers. Read with proper cir- 
cumspection, and a grain or two of pru- 
dent distrust, it will prove a highly 
suggestive and improving work. 





Dramatic Scenes, with other Poems— 
now first printed. By Barry Cornwall. 
Ticknor § Fields, Boston. 

Mr. Proctor—to drop his nom de 
plume, which can no longer serve any of 
the purposes for which it was at first 
assumed—has been, for years, so favor- 
ably known to readers on both sides of 
the Atlantic, that any elaborate critical 
estimate of his powers, as a poet, we 
feel to be unnecessary. 

We simply intend to touch upon some 
of the prominent characteristics of his 
writings. And first, let us speak of his 
“ Songs.”’ These are as various in merit, 
as they are diversified in the topics of 
which they treat. We find in them few 
of those popular elements which have 
made the lyrics of Moore so famous. 
But they are more thoughtful, vigorous 
and imaginative. Even their rhythmical 
structure is, in our opinion, superior. 
In brief, they are not merely “ Songs,” 
almost wholly depending upon music for 
their effect, but independent poems, pos- 
sessing an intrinsic value of their own. 

In his ‘‘ Dramatic Scenes,” Mr. Proc- 
tor exhibits abilities of a higher order— 
abilities so marked, and original, that 
we cannot take up his works without 
regretting that the author has never 
devoted his fine powers to the composi- 
tion of any complete play. It is true, 
that many of his ‘“‘ Scenes” possess a 
unity of design, and interest, but there 
is, of course, little opportunity in them 
for the exercise and development of the 
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constructive faculty in the careful crea- 
tion of plot, the analysis—not of one, 
but of many characters, mutually depend- 
ant, yet sharply individualized—the build- 
ing up of that wonderful microcosm— 
that miniature world of passion, intrigue, 
strife, avarice, with gleams, here and 
there, of pure virtue and noble faith— 
in which the great dramatists have ‘‘ held 
the mirror up to nature,” and painted 
man in the indestructible colors of truth. 

But we will not quarrel with Mr. 
Proctor because of his shortcomings. 
Rather, let us be thankful for what he 
has givenus. There is more than enough 
in the volume under review to claim our 
cordial gratitude. We cannot say that 
“the Scenes” are always successful— 
that the poet invariably displays that 
intellectual insight and self-knowledge 
inseparable from the highest art—but he 
is tender, and passionate, and truthful— 
perfect almost in the delineation of the 
softer emotions, and, occasionally, most 
forcible and impressive in the deepest 
utterance of the tragic muse. 

The latter, however, is not Mr. Proc- 
tor’s forte. We wish that he had clearly 
comprehended this at the béginning of 
his career, in which case we should have 
been spared such a questionable per- 
formance as “ Pandemonium,” and some 
others like it—and been favored with a 
greater number of scenes in the vein of 
“The Broken Heart” and “ ‘The Way 
to Conquer,” the former of which, 
especially, is inexpressibly moving and 
pathetic.” 

In reading our author’s “‘ Scenes,” we 
are continually being reminded of the 
peculiar excellencies of Fletcher. 

{t is paying Mr. Proctor no trifling 
compliment, to say that the minds of 
the two poets seem to have been cast 
in much the same mould—but while 
Fletcher wrote too rapidly, and too 
often lavished his genius upon unworthy 
themes, Proctor has been somewhat dilet- 
tanti, and has never given his genius the 
full and fair play which it deserved to 
have. 

It only remains for us to say that the 
present edition of his writings contains 
many new poems, and is published with 
all the elegance of typography and bind- 
ing, for which the firm of Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Fields is justly celebrated. 





Biographical and Historical Sketches. 
By T. Babington Macaulay. D. Apple 
ton & Co., New York. S.G. Courtenay 
§ Co., Charleston. 

The contents of this volume, with two 
or three exceptions only, are discursive 
and fragmentary. The compiler seems 
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to have studiously sought out everything 
that Macaulay has ever contributed to 
British periodical literature, and has suc- 
ceeded in collecting together a mass of 
undigested essayical, biographical and 
historical writing, which, in its present 
form, is really not of much interest or 
importance. 

The most elaborate papers in the book 
are the lives of Dr. Johnson and Oliver 
Goldsmith. The formar is in the author’s 
best manner; less brilliant and striking 
than his review of Croker’s edition of 
Boswell, but still discriminating, instruc- 
tive and genial. We cannot speak with 
equal approval of the essay upon Gold- 
smith, which is loose, sketchy, and unsat- 
isfactory. In fact, the entire work is 
one of those convenient Yankee compila- 
tions, which the author would probably 
be one of the foremost to disown. 





Sermons preached before the Unwersity 
of Cambridge. By Rwhard Chenevia 
Trench, D. D. Redfield, New York. 

The Dean of Westminster, who has 
won an extensive and well-merited repu- 
tation by his various scholarly works 
upon language, such as his “Study of 
Words,” “ English Past and Present,” 
&c., and more recently by his poems 
and translations from Calderon, has em- 
bodied in this neat little volume his views 
upon certain cardinal points of Christian 
faith, in the form of five thoughtful, log- 
ical, aud instructive Sermons, preached 
some time ago, before the University of 
Cambridge. The style of the discuurses 
is vigorous, but every now and then, they 
exhibit a verbal mannerism, which we 
were hardly prepared to find in the works 
of so accomplished an English scholar as 


Mr. Trench. 





Alfieri and Goldoni; their Lives and 
Adventures. By Edward Copping. Lon- 
don: Adney & Co., 1857. 

We have here, in a moderate-sized 
volume, an excellent account of three 
distinguished poets—not a sketch, but 
a thorough biography of each—giving 
the results of their lives. Rarely can 
we bestow upon a biography the praise 
of brevity; biographies, written in these 
days, are measured, not by inches, but 
by yards. 

A certain unity of plan seemed to 
require a life of Goldoni, the father of 
the Italian comedy, as a companion-piece 
to the life of Alfieri; and the execution 
of the plan deserves great praise. 

He who reads this book will know 
Alfieri as he was; wild, impetuous, profli- 
gate ; but noble-minded, generous, tender 
of the feelings of others; now living in 
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his stables with his favorite horses, for 
months together—reading nothing, writ- 
ing nothing, seeming not to think— 
caring only to ride and drive ; then plung- 
ing into study and the most vigorous 
intellectual exercises—learning Greek at 
the age of forty-six, writing in six months 
two entire tragedies, versifying seven, 
and correcting fourteen. Not a model 
man, but a giant unequally formed—one 
of those remarkable men that fuscinate 
all ages, and fill us with a mournful 
admiration. His love-adventures, fatally 
wrong as they were, might seem to call 
for a more earnest reprobation than the 
author bestows upon them. The duty of 
the biographer is hardly done when he 
has set down the facts; where wrong is, 
it is pleasing to meet with a little honest 
speaking of the truth, a little wholesome 
indignation at the wrong. But no hasty 
judgments should be passed on Alfieri, 
a young noble of fourteen, master of 
his revenues, and free to follow his own 
path, for good or evil. His fiery heart, 
burning with the warm life of Italy, be- 
came a law to him, and he obeyed it 
while he lived. His last and purest 
attachment, to the Countess of Albany, 
is well described ; anattachment that was 
the origin, to him, of much and fruitful 
good—rousing him to active and resolute 
purpose, giving him that unspeakable 
blessing—a motive. 

Full of errors and sins, Alfieri was a 
man with high courage, and a soul ar- 
dent for liberty and truth; and all free 
men will remember these things gladly, 
and not look too harshly on his faults. 
Italians, who have the best right to speak 
on the subject, give to Altieri a high rank 
among the glorious company of their 
poets ; all men can feel and recognize his 
powerandenergy. His influence is vast 
in Italy, and from his hand fell many of 
those seeds upon that sacred soil that 
shall even yet spring up into vigorous 
life and bloom. We echo the parting 
words of the author—“ Let us all hope 
80; for it will, indeed, be a bright day 
for Italy.” 

Goldoni began early his busy career of 
comedian ; his first play, written at eight 
years of age, seemed to his parents a 
wonderful promise of future excellence ; 
and his father organized a company of am- 
ateur actors fur the boy’s pleasure. We 
follow him, from this beginning, through 
a strange succession of and shift- 
ing pursuits, strangely in keeping with 
his comic vocation. He was evidently 
to become acquainted with life. Sent 
to Rimini to study medicine, he studies 
instead Menander Terence and Plautus ; 
a company of strolling actors invite him 





to travel with them, and he leaves his 
school. His attempts at jurisprudence; 
his fit of religious enthusiasm, cured by 
a judicious course of theatres and din- 
ners in Venice; his love scrapes, that 
broke no hearts and left him always 
ready for a new devotion ; his experience 
of sharpers, and his literary quarrels; 
all these and countless other incidents 
filled his life with materials of the purest 
comedy. And they were well employed; 
his own mishaps became sources of dis- 
tinction; for he could use the subject 
furnished either from his own experience 
or that of others. 

The opposition encountered by Gol- 
doni in his attempts to elevate the Italian 
comedy, was long and bitter; wits ridi- 
culed, actors rebelled, rivals sneered. 
For the work was one almost hopeless; 
so sunken in buffoonery, so bare of inven- 
tion was the stage of that day, with its 
four stereotyped characters, whose cos- 
tume, and even whose names custom 
prescribed, and whose faces were always 
masked, after the fashion of the antique. 
The battle was not wholly won during the 
lifetime of Goldoni, but it was won at 
last. The last years of his life were spent 
in Paris, sometimes in writing for the 
Italian theatre, sometimes in teaching 
Italian in the royal family; he even pro- 
duced two French plays, the former of 
which met with great success. An un- 
common work for a man of sixty. 

Goldoni keeps possession of the stage, 
and is universally popular in Italy; his 
comedies are gay, lively, full of move- 
ment and action, rather than sugges- 
tion ; they cannot be ranked among great 
works, but may rightly claim a high rank 
among the pleasing. And this, also, is 
high praise. But his greatest merit is to 
have begun that improvement in style 
and plan that gave Italy a comedy—not 
a comedy of equal excellence with those 
of France and Spain and England, but 
one that is yet young, and may grow 
when the sky is clear and the air free 
once more. He is well compared by the 
author to Scribe. Even in the number 
of his plays he almost equals that inex- 
haustible playwright; but we cannot think 
the criticism just that supposes medioc- 
rity to be inseparable from fertility; too 
many great names occur at once to the 
mind in refutation of this judgment. 

We recommend this volume, as sup- 
plying information not easily found else- 
where. 





Documents connected with the History 
of South Carolina. Edited by Plowden 
Charles Jennett Weston, and printed for 
private circulation only. London, 1896. 
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The contents of this volume are—Ist. 
The Land Travels of Davyd Ingram and 
others, in the years 1568-9, from the Rio 
de Minas, in the Gulf of Mexico, to Cape 
Breton, in Arcadia. From the original 
MS., British Museum. 2d. Letters of 
Capt. Thomas Young to Sir Fran. Winde- 
bank, Secretary of State, to King Charles 
I, with a brief relation of a voyage from 
Virginia to the northward, in 1634. 3d. 
Gov. Glen’s answers to queries from the 
Lords of Trade. Glen was Governor of 
South Carolina, from 1739 to 1755. 4th. 
Letters from Rich. Cumberland respect- 
ing the Provost Marshalship of South 
Carolina, (1764-1775.) 5th. De Brahm’s 
Philosophico- Historico-Hydrogeography 
of South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

The volume is beautifully printed in 
the best style of English books, and the 
impression consists of only 121 copies. 
Although intended for private distribu- 
tion by the editor, we think it incumbent 
apon us to notice the nature and value 
of its contents, inasmuch as it may be 
said to be already scarce, and may soon 
be as difficult to find as a copy of Hak- 
luyt and other rare historical works. Be- 
sides, our praise is due to Mr. Weston 
for his public spirit and liberality. His 
gift is also a fine model of typography, 
and from his exquisite taste in such mat- 
ters, may have been designed by the 
editor to elevate this art among his fel- 
low-citizens. 

Our brief remarks will be for the his- 
torical enquirer, and will refer to the 
contents according to the numbers we 
have affixed. Ist. This relation was 
taken down by another from the recital 
of Davyd Ingram. The object of the 
writer appears to have been the offering 
to the public of an inducement for an 
English expedition and settlement in 
North America between 34° and 36° 
“septentrionall latytude.”” To us, who 
have handled the ponderous volumes of 
De Bry, Eden, Hakluyt, Anderson, De 
Laet, and others, Mr. Davyd came with 
a welcome, and he amused us as effectu- 
ally as the veritable Munchausen. “ He 
did alsoe see one other straunge Beaste 
bigger than a Beare: yt had nether 
heade nor necke, his eyes and mouthe 
weare in his breaste. * * *. yt beare the 
e very fyne skynne like a Ratte, full of 
sylver heare,” (p. 15,) and in a similar 
strain we are told of silver and gold and 
pearls and gems. We have found no 
item of information in this treatise that 
can be said to relate to South Carolina, 
and, indeed, a historian must possess 
great ingenuity to extract from it any- 
thing reliable about any portion of our 
country. 2d. Though having no con- 


nection with our own history, has been 
published as an accession to the early 
records concerning the North American 
colonies. dd. This has already been 
twice published, first in London, (1761,) 
as a part of a more extensive account of 
Carolina, and again by Mr. Carroll in his 
Historical Collections. But in a cursory 
comparison, Mr. Weston’s publication 
appears to supply some items of military 
information, no doubt designedly omitted 
in 1761. 4th. This is of (little historical 
value, except a few passages corrobora- 
tive of affairs at the period of the repeal 
of the stamp act, and some items con- 
cerning money exchange. 5th. The last 
and most valuable. We are told that 
the original of this treatise, according to 
the belief of the editor, is in the library 
of Harvard University, and with it many 
maps and plans, not in the copy before 
us. The copy which Mr. Weston gives 
us was purchased by him at a sale in 
New York three years ago. The part of 
De Brahm’s treatise relating to Georgia, 
was published by Mr. G. W. Jones in 
184%, and confined to 49 copies. De 
Brahm was an eccentric savant. But 
scientific attainments and topographic 
engineering are not sufficient qualifica- 
tions for such a position as he was 
entrusted with, unless accompanied with 
prudence and a permanent ascendency 
over the Indians. He is mentioned in 
our history chiefly in connection with 
Fort Loudoun, which he erected; but 
was also engaged between 1751-61, in 
constructing fortifications at Charleston 
and Savannah. His observations on the 
various subjects indicated by the title of 
his treatise, will be regarded as impor- 
tant by any one who shall investigate 
this period of our history. 

We have at hand an account of four- 
teen old tracts in the British Museum 
concerning Carolina, and some concern- 
ing America in general. Of the former 
the greater portion have been re-pro- 
duced by Mr. Carroll. Of the others, 
we have a copy in manuscript of a few; 
but all are important to us, and their 
re-publication will greatly add to our his- 
torical resources. Mr. Weston’s noble 
examble, we hope, will be followed. In 
the preface of the volume he presents to 
us, ‘*to the President and members of 
the South Carolina Historical Society,” 
he remarks, “‘ one of the chief uses of a 
society such as we constitute, is the pub- 
lication of manuscripts and rare printed 
works connected with the history of our 
State, and until the suciety assumes this 
labor to itself by publishing periodical 
collections, each separate member (as 
in the literary clubs of Europe) must 
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attempt to do, however imperfectly, 
what the association has no, as yet, 
attempted to perform at all.” We are 
happy to be able to state that the labors 
of the society have resulted already in 
the collection of a valuable mass of ma- 
terials, and that the recent liberal appro- 
priation of the State, is about te produce 
a series of publications, the first of which, 
we hope, will appear during the ensuing 
suminer. 





Adventures and Missionary labors in 
several countries in the interior of Africa, 
from 1849 to 1856. By T'. J. Bowen. 
Southern Baptist Publication Society: 
Charleston. 

If the sale of a book may be taken as 
a criterion of its merit, Mr. Bowen’s 
“* Africa” deserves the most exalted com- 
mendation. Few publications of the kind 
have been so successful. The secular, as 
well as the religious press, have spoken 
emphatically in its favor. We are not 
inclined wilfully to differ from our con- 
temporaries, or to set up any claim to 
superior critical acumen, when we declare 
that his book, as a whole, has disap- 
pointed us. 

A residence of many years, in a remote 
and almost unknown portion of Central 
Africa, had furnished the author with 
materiel which, if properly employed, 
might have resulted in the preparation of 
one of the most valuable works of mod- 
ern times. But Mr. Bowen’s volume is 
simply respectable. 

In his preface, the author himself 
confesses, that, ‘‘on several points, the 
information is smaller than he desired,” 
and gives as the reason, that “it was 
thought best to limit the work to its 
present size, even at the expense of facts 
which are worth relating.”” This is any- 
thing but satisfactory, and when Mr. 
Bowen goes on to say, “ that the manners 
and customs of the people are frequently 
detailed in the monthly letters of the 
missionaries published in our periodi- 
cals,” (implying that the information 
therein contained is sufficient,) he rather 
contradicts the statement in a preceding 
paragraph, to the effect that the countries 
of which he.speaks, “are little known,” 
and that additional information concern- 
ing them is very much to be desired. 
We do not wish to be understood as 
depreciating this work ; we only say that 
the author might, and should have devoted 
more time and labor to its composition— 
that, with almost un leled advan- 
tages in his protracted residence among 
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nations, the desire to possess more ex- 
tensive and reliable knowledge of whom 
is very general, he has written a book, 
the merit of which is, by no means, in 
proportion to Mr. Bowen’s opportunities 
of information, and the peculiar position 
occupied by him for five years and up- 
wards, towards the people and the coun- 
try which he professes to describe. 


The Wigwam and the Cabin. By Wm. 
Gilmore Simms. Redfield: New York. 

A ‘new and revised edition” of one 
among Mr. Simm’s most characteristic 
works, will, we are persuaded, be every- 
where welcomed with favor. “ The Wig. 
wam and the Cabin,” as published at 
present, contains thirteen distinct tales, 
all more or less dramatic, and several 
vividly illustrative of those stirring border 
legends, which the author has so indus- 
triously studied, and has done so much 
to perpetuate. 

These stories range through many 
moods, and touch upon every variety of 
subject. There is not a dull or common- 
place narrative in the whole collection. 
Whatever may be Mr. Simm’s faults, as 
a writer, the most prejudiced critic can- 
not deny him originality, vigor, rare 
insight into character, and that fusing 
imagination which, in harmonizing the 
other faculties, gives to them concentra- 
tion of effect, and the unity which belongs 
to the manifestation of all true art. 





Arctic Adventure by Sea and Land, 
from the earliest date to the last Expe- 
ditions tn search of Sir John Frank 
lin. Edited by Epes Sargent: With 
maps and illustrations. Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co.: Boston. Smith § Whilden: 
Charleston. 

An admirable resumé of every impor- 
tant work upon Arctic Adventure and 
Discovery, most judiciously and clearly 
arranged We heartily commend it to 
the reader’s attention. In this moderate- 
sized duodecimo he will find a record of 
the collective heroism of all countries 
and times. Such works are not merely 
entertaining. They furnish food for grave 
thought, and are, in a high sense, instruc- 
tive and useful. In their perusal, we 
learn to what heights the self-sacrifice 
and devotion of man may sometimes 
attain, and thus our faith in humanity is 
strengthened, and we gather new cour- 
age for that eventful struggle with life 
and life’s responsibilities, which presses 
upon the humblest as well as the most 


exalted of mankind. 





